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"  They  have  read  with  interest  Captain 
Taylor's  letter  on  ist  December  1919, 
and  have  noted  the  very  good  record 
of  H.M.S.  '  Renown.'  " 

(Extract  from  Admiralty  letter 
dated  12th  December) 
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EDITORIAL 

IT  is  our  first,  most  important,  and  pleasantest  duty  to  congratulate 
His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  magnificent  success  of 
his  tour  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  That  it  would  be  a  success 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  we  are  glad  to  think  he  was  welcomed 
wherever  he  went  as  we  welcomed  him  here — far  less  because  he  is  a 
Prince  than  because  he  is  a  man,  and  a  very  human  one  at  that. 

We  also  owe  him  our  best  thanks  for  permission  to  put  his  photograph 
in  this  Magazine,  and  for  writing  the  message  which  is  reproduced  in 
facsimile  on  a  previous  page. 

****** 

Our  own  cruise  may  also,  we  think,  be  called  a  success.  The  follow- 
ing pages  will  not  be  found  to  contain  an  absolutely  complete  record  of 
everything  that  happened — it  would  need  a  very  large  volume  to  do  that — 
but  there  is  probably  enough  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  most  of  the  out- 
standing incidents  of  four  of  the  happiest  and  most  light-hearted  months 
most  of  us  have  ever  spent.  Two  incidents  only  marred  its  perfection,  and 
the  second  bid  fair  to  obliterate  all  the  pleasant  memories  of  what  had 
gone  before.  The  first  was  the  death  of  Boy  Telegraphist  Taylor  at  Trinidad 
from  pneumonia  during  our  first  visit  there,  and  the  second  was  the 
drowning  at  sea,  on  loth  November,  of  Leading  Seaman  Franklin  and 
Able  Seaman  Light.  Franklin  was  washed  overboard  from  the  forecastle 
while  assisting  to  get  down  davits,  and  Light  was  lost  from  the  second 
cutter  which  was  lowered  to  rescue  Franklin,  and  which  was  capsized 
almost  before  it  had  left  the  davits.  There  was  a  heavy  sea  running  at  the 
time,  and  a  bad  squall  which  came  down  at  just  the  wrong  moment  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  pick  up  anybody.  There  were  at  one  time  fourteen 
men  and  two  officers  in  the  water,  and  the  other  cutter  was  away  trying 
to  pick  them  up  under  appalling  conditions.  Midshipman  Knight  was 
seriously  injured  on  the  forecastle  by  the  same  sea  which  took  Franklin 
overboard,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  permanently  crippled 
or  not.  *     *     *     *     ,     ^^ 

A  great  deal  of  our  thanks  for  the  success  of  the  remainder  of  the 
cruise  must  be  given  to  Captain  Taylor,  Commander  Campbell,  and 
Commander  Rogers.  With  any  other  captain  or  commanders  the  whole 
cruise  might  have  been  a  ghastly  failure.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
our  movements  or  on  our  methods  of  enjoying  ourselves  ;  there  were  no 
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attempts  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  or  ought  not  to  do  at  any  place  we 
visited.  In  fact,  we  felt  we  were  trusted,  and  we  hope  no  one  regrets  that 

it  was  so. 

****** 

To  several  others  our  thanks  are  also  due.  To  O'Donnell,  who  has  been 
such  an  excellent  messmate,  and  whose  band  has  been  such  a  useful  and 
hard-working  aid  in  our  amusements. 

To  the  famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  of  New  York  and  to  Pathe 
Freres,  who  lent  us  twenty-six  full  cinema  programmes  of  the  very  best 
material  absolutely  free  of  all  charge,  for  use  during  the  cruise  and  the 
passage  home. 

To  Crawshay  and  Drawbridge  who  must  have  worked  extraordinarily 
hard  to  produce  the  really  excellent  results  they  obtained  from  a  piano, 
three  drums,  and  a  few  other  '  jazz '  accessories,  and  who  were  always 
ready  to  carry  on  no  matter  how  fed  up  or  tired  they  were  themselves. 

To  Major  Chaplin  and  Captain  Hale  of  the  Canadian  Army,  who 
have  been  such  good  company  and  such  excellent  messmates.  Good  luck 
to  them  both. 

To  Piatt,  who  has  run  the  concert  party,  cricket,  football,  boxing, 
and  everything  to  do  with  sport,  with  such  conspicuous  success.  Of  all 
those  who  have  worked  for  the  good  and  the  enjo5mient  of  others  we 
think  the  palm  should  certainly  go  to  him.  Running  the  concert  party 
alone  would  have  been  enough  for  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  he  deserves 
all  the  more  credit  when  one  recollects  how  much  steaming  the  ship  has 
done  and  how  much  work  has,  in  consequence,  been  thrown  on  the  engineer 
officers. 

To  the  friends  we  have  made  between  Quebec  and  New  York,  and 
who  welcomed  us  with  such  open-handed  hospitality  wherever  we  went. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  also  owing  to  Mr  George  G.  Harrap,  of  the  firm 
of  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Publishers,  London,  who  has  been  of 
great  assistance  in  getting  the  Magazine  printed,  and  who  had  the  blocks 
for  the  photographs  made  at  cost  price  for  us.  It  was  also  through  his 
instrumentahty  that  Messrs  Pillans  &  Wilson,  Printers,  of  Edinburgh, 
very  courteously  agreed  to  do  the  printing  and  binding  also  at  trade  prices. 
But  for  these  considerations  the  price  of  the  paper  would  have  been  very 
much  higher  than  it  actually  is. 

And  last — but  not  least,  each  one  of  us  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his 


messmates  and  shipmates  for  the  exemplary  way  in  which  we  have  all 
pulled  together.  Never  has  a  ship  been  in  commission  in  which  there  has 
been  less  scrapping,  less  bickering,  and  less  unpleasantness  generally,  in 
spite  of  our  having  been  collected  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — ^from 
destroyers,  submarines,  Grand  Fleet,  and  other  battleships,  battle  cruisers, 
and  Hght  cruisers,  from  Canada  and  Mesopotamia — and  pitchforked  into 
the  same  magnificent  ship  to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

****** 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  wishes  to  offer  his  very  best  thanks  to  all 
those  who  have  helped  him  to  get  this  Magazine  together,  and  who  have 
always  so  good-humouredly  put  up  with  his  frequent  requests  for  '  copy.' 
When  these  requests  were  made  in  the  breakfast  hour  he  sometimes  felt 
that  his  desire  for  contributions  had  outrun  his  discretion  and  that  he  was 
putting  himself  in  considerable  personal  danger.  However,  as  a  licensed 
scandal-monger  he  has  been  let  off — so  far. 

****** 

And  now  most  of  us  are  probably  in  complete  agreement  with  Rear- 
Admiral  Hopwood's  mood  when  he  wrote  : — 

"  When  the  ship  that  is  tired  returneth 

With  the  signs  of  the  sea  showing  plain, 
Men  place  her  in  dock  for  a  season. 

And  her  speed  she  reneweth  again. 
So  shalt  thou,  lest  perchance  thou  grew  weary 

In  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 
Pray  for  leave  for  the  good  of  the  Service 

As  much  and  as  oft  as  may  be." 


1st  December  1919. 


FROM  H.R.H.  AND  STAFF  i 

HERE'S  a  health  to  "  Renown,"  the  magnificent  ship  ! 

Which  carried  the  Prince  on  his  wonderful  trip  ;  ] 

A  health  to  the  Captain — a  health  to  the  brim,  ■ 

There  was  nothing  to  fear  when  sailing  with  him.  > 

A  health  to  the  Wardroom — a  jolly  fine  lot —  1 

Their  dinners  were  splendid,  their  singing  was  not.  :' 

A  health  to  the  Gunroom,  their  cocktails  were  grand  ;  i 

Short  life  to  their  parrots,  long  life  to  their  band.  •] 

A  health  to  all  Messes,  their  record  was  fine,  ^ 

Afloat  and  ashore,  north  and  south  of  the  line.  I 

Good  luck  to  them  all  and  our  blessing,  say  we,  ' 

Better  ship,  better  manned,  never  sailed  on  the  sea  ;  ; 

Wherever  she  goes  we  know  she  will  bring  i 

New  renown  to  her  Service  and  pride  to  her  King.  1 

E.  W.  M.  G.  1 


ROUND  CANADA  FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS 

^"^Ti  ^HERE  are  three  men  in  your  cabin,  sir,  one's  an  R.N.R.  Com- 
I  I       mander,  and  the  others  are  railway  men."  Thus  the  0.0. W., 

J  ■       on  a  Sunday  forenoon,  just  as  the  Commander  came  out  of 

JL     church. 

The  R.N.R.  Commander  turned  out  to  be  a  Canadian  naval  man 
come  down  to  arrange  for  the  great  trip  for  25  officers  and  500  men  of 
"  Renown,"  "  Dragon,"  and  "  Dauntless  "  around  Canada.  This  trip  had 
been  arranged  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Premier,  and  was  being  paid  for 
by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Lieutenant  Noakes  was  to  have  gone  in  charge  of  the  party,  but  the 
meeting  on  Sunday  forenoon  showed  that  there  were  going  to  be  any 
number  of  official  receptions  and  speeches,  so  it  was  decided  that  the 
Commander  must  go  in  charge.  (We  won't  rub  in  the  various  dinner-parties 
and  dances  which  he  had  to  give  up  !) 

All  that  afternoon  the  organization  proceeded,  under  full  view  of 
numbers  of  French-Canadian  and  other  visitors,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
spectacle  of  anybody  working  hard  was  worth  coming  to  see,  and  formed 
up  in  queues  outside  every  scuttle  and  door  of  the  Commander's  cabin, 
until  all  were  closed. 

The  organization  was  briefly  as  follows  : — 

There  were  two  trains,  one  manned  entirely  by  "  Renown's  "  officers 
and  men,  and  one  by  the  light  cruisers'  parties  and  all  the  Marines.  They 
were  very  comfortable.  Each  train  consisted  of  one  luggage  van  next 
to  the  engine,  then  a  commissariat  car,  a  large  car  with  a  quick  lunch 
counter  on  each  side,  and  capable  of  feeding  100  men  every  twenty 
minutes. 

In  this  car  the  petty  officers  in  the  foremost  carriage  had  the  first 
meal,  and  the  men  in  the  next  four  carriages,  took  their  turns  for  meals 
on  a  roster.  Then  there  was  the  chief  petty  officer's  car,  more  comfortable 
than  the  men's  (tourist  type),  then  the  dining-car,  in  which  the 
C.P.O.'s  had  first  meal  and  the  officers  second,  and  last  of  all  the  officers' 
Pullman. 

The  accommodation  was  excellent  for  every  one,  food  could  not  have 
been  bettered,  and  every  man  had  a  sleeping  berth,  though  in  the  Colonist 
cars  some  men  had  to  sleep  two  in  a  bunk,  but  the  bunks  were  made  for 
that  number. 

The  organization  was  completed  at  4  p.m.,  and  sent  to  the  other 
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ships,  and  at  6  p.m.  our  trusty  steamer  from  Mr  Thompson  (now  a  million- 
aire !)  came  alongside.  It  was  a  devil  of  a  job  getting  the  men  fallen  in, 
because  the  whole  quarter-deck  was  crowded  up  with  3000  odd  visitors,  all 
of  whom  wanted  to  leave  the  ship  at  the  same  time  as  the  party.  As 
usual,  the  Marines  were  to  the  fore,  and  with  their  help  we  managed  to  get 
over  the  side  without  seriously  hurting  any  of  the  fair  females'  feelings. 

The  parties  were  collected  from  the  other  ships,  and,  once  ashore,  we 
marched  to  the  station  and  found  the  trains  in  and  waiting.  Every  one  was 
deUghted  with  the  accommodation,  and  we  all  settled  down  cheerfully. 

Everybody  had  brought  their  own  supper,  and  the  P.M.O.  had  done 
the  officers  splendidly  with  cold  salmon  and  chicken,  not  to  mention  a 
drop  of  the  '  cup  that  cheers,'  which  had  somehow  got  past  the  Customs 
Authorities,  and  which  even  the  train  officials,  '  dry  '  Canadians  though 
they  were,  seemed  to  appreciate  ! 

'  Rounds  '  were  gone  that  night,  and  the  programme  for  Monday 
(Montreal)  was  read  out.  Also  a  first  instalment  of  twenty  cigarettes  per 
man  from  the  Canadian  Government  was  served  out.  *  Rounds  '  were 
a  triumphal  procession;  every  one  was  happy,  every  one  was  cheering, 
and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  men  were  in  bed  before  midnight  for  sheer 
enjoyment  of  the  novelty  of  the  trip,  of  the  comfort  and  the  joys  of 
anticipation. 

Monday,  25th  August. — The  first  car  started  breakfast  at  6,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  mind  that.  The  officers  mostly  got  up  at  7,  shaved  and 
washed  (the  one  luxury  we  missed  was  a  bath),  and  at  8  had  a  luscious 
breakfast,  starting  in  Canadian  fashion  with  fruit — and  we  won't  forget 
iced  melon  for  a  long  time. 

At  8.30  we  arrived  at  Montreal,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that  struck 
us  was  that  there  were  no  embankments  for  the  line ;  even  in  a  big  town  the 
trains  run  on  level  crossings  through  the  crowded  streets.  They  say  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  accidents,  which  is  not  surprising.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
railways  must  be  very  economical,  as  there  are  no  expensive  platforms  to 
be  built  on  the  stations. 

The  two  trains  were  running  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  apart,  and  we 
were  the  first.  We  disembarked  and  fell  in  abreast  our  train  to  wait  for  the 
others.  At  that  moment  there  walked  along  the  platform  a  just  married 
couple,  covered  with  confetti,  and  followed  by  the  bridal  party.  My  word, 
they  got  a  send-off,  and  were  the  first  people  in  Canada  to  learn  that 
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sailors  can  cheer.  I  think  it  was  only  early  morning  respectability  that 
prevented  the  bride  from  learning  also  how  they  can  kiss  !  (She  was  a 
'  sweet  young  thing,') 

The  officers  were  seized  by  the  Press  to  be  photographed,  which 
happened  in  the  rain,  so  everybody  looked  cross. 

Then  the  whole  party  broke  away  and  climbed  into  a  long  line  of 
trams,  headed  by  a  wonderful  open  car  covered  with  gilt  and  mouldings.  It 
was  typical  of  the  great  thought  shown  all  the  way  through  that  there  was 
a  covered  car  following  for  the  officers  in  case  it  rained — and  it  did  rain. 

So  for  two  and  a  half  hours  we  toured  the  city,  and  we  all  agreed  it 
was  a  darned  fine  city  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  two  and  a  half  hours  we  were 
all  also  agreed  it  was  a  pity  it  was  so  *  dry.'  But,  alas  !  there  was  no  cure. 

We  finally  got  out  of  the  trams  in  a  large  square  in  the  city,  fell  in, 
and  were  marched  down  and  fallen  in  eight  deep  facing  the  steps  down 
into  the  square.  The  Commander  waited  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  after 
some  delay  the  Mayor  arrived,  dog  collar  and  all,  followed  by  a  polyglot 
assembly,  who  were,  presumably,  Town  Councillors.  The  Commander  was 
introduced,  and  then  the  Mayor  produced  a  paper  and  started  mumbling. 
After  a  little  it  was  realized  that  he  was  speaking  in  French.  As  soon  as 
that  was  over,  Mr  Ross  addressed  the  party  in  English — he  was  the  local 
head  of  the  Navy  League — and  made  a  good  speech.  The  Commander  had 
to  reply ;  he  did  not  say  much,  but  relied  on  the  three  cheers  he  called  for 
afterward.  The  Royal  Squadron  certainly  knew  how  to  cheer — they  could 
make  any  speech  feel  like  a  success. 

Proceedings  then  broke  up,  and  we  were  all  marched  some  distance 
through  the  streets,  assisted  by  quite  a  good  band  from  the  War  Veterans' 
Association.  It  was  an  inspiring  march,  because,  although  the  people  did 
not  cheer  a  great  deal — that  apparently  is  the  Canadian  way — one  felt 
there  was  a  real  feeling  of  friendliness  and  interest,  and  all  through  our  tour 
we  were  made  to  feel  how  very  much  the  Navy  had  done  to  win  the  war, 
and  how  much  the  Canadians  felt  it.  Stress  was  laid  upon  it  in  every  speech, 
and  we  all  felt  bigger  men  at  the  end  of  the  tour  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  march  ended  up  at  an  hotel,  the  Windsor,  and  there  we  had  a 
very  good  lunch,  cleverly  arranged.  There  was  practically  no  waiting,  but 
at  each  place  on  the  long  narrow  tables  that  filled  up  the  huge  hall,  there 
was  a  bottle  of  Pilsener  beer,  a  little  pie-dish  with  a  hot  cottage  pie  in  it, 
and  alongside  a  sweet  and  cheese. 
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During  lunch  two  bands  played,  and  a  comedian  sang  to  us,  was 
encored,  and  then  told  us  some  Canadian  stories.  After  this  Mr  Ross, 
who  was  President  of  the  Navy  League,  made  a  very  fine  speech,  to  which 
the  Commander  replied  very  shortly,  calling  on  the  whole  party  to  support 
him,  as  usual,  with  cheers,  which  nearly  lifted  the  roof.  The  men  then 
fell  in  outside,  and  were  taken  under  C.P.O.  Wotton  to  various  theatres, 
etc.,  where  free  shows  had  been  arranged.  The  officers  more  or  less  dis- 
persed, some  going  away  with  friends  they  had  made,  but  the  majority,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  President,  went  across  the  square  outside  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada  Insurance  Offices,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  buildings  in  the  world,  and  it  certainly  was 
magnificently  equipped  for  business.  The  most  impressive  thing  in  it, 
beyond  the  almost  luxurious  appointments  for  every  clerk  of  any  sex,  was 
the  safe,  which  reminded  one  of  the  horror  rooms  with  moving  walls,  etc., 
of  the  cinema  detective  series.  To  open  the  door,  two  bits  of  the  floor  had 
to  move ;  the  sides  were  of  steel  something  over  a  foot  thick.  The  safe  could 
only  be  opened  with  keys  at  certain  times,  and  then  only  if  two  certain 
men  were  present,  each  with  a  different  key  and  a  different  combination. 
You  couldn't  get  into  the  safe  by  mistake,  but  if  you  did  get  left  in,  you 
couldn't  get  out,  so  a  telephone  was  supplied  inside  with  which  to  call  up 
the  police.  Everything  had  been  thought  of,  and  it  was  certainly  a  wonder- 
ful bit  of  work. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  there,  and  then  the  officers  dispersed  and 
walked  round  the  town,  sampled  new  kinds  of  ices,  which  were  certainly, 
to  English  tastes,  rather  wonderful. 

Officers  rendezvoused  at  the  St  James  Club,  where,  for  a  '  dry ' 
country,  there  was  very  good  whisky  and  excellent  cocktails.  Here  a 
large  gathering  assembled,  including  again  our  friend  Mr  Francis,  the 
Mayor.  We  dined  at  the  Club,  and  then  there  was  a  perfect  fusilade  of 
speeches.  This  time  (thank  the  Lord)  the  Mayor  spoke  in  English,  of  which 
language  he  had  good  command.  He  was  followed  by  a  French-Canadian, 
whose  peroration  was  of  the  floweriest,  but  awfully  complimentary  to  our 
Fleet.  One  was  very  much  struck  by  the  firm  loyalty,  and  the  immense 
enthusiasm  for  the  Fleet.  Even  among  the  French-Canadians,  who,  I 
understand,  did  not  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  war,  there  seemed  to 
be  considerable  enthusiasm  and  belief  in  the  Navy. 

After  dinner  we  drove  through  a  part  of  the  town  in  motor-cars  to 
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Lafontaine  Park,  and  again  met  the  sailors,  who  were  apparently  having 
the  time  of  their  hfe.  There  was  a  small  lake  with  lots  of  boats,  in  each 
boat  a  man  in  uniform  and  a  girl,  and  all  round  the  park,  on  the  grass, 
among  the  trees,  and  on  the  benches,  were  sailors  and  '  loverly  gyurls.' 
They  seemed  to  know  one  another  quite  well,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  Canadian  girl  is  as  cold  as  she  is  said  to  be  ! 

The  Mayor  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  passion  for  public  speaking,  for, 
after  taking  the  officers  to  a  restaurant,  where  (naughty  man  !)  several 
bottles  of  the  worst  whisky  in  the  world  appeared,  he  staggered  to  the 
bandstand  and  proceeded  to  address  the  multitude  in  French,  and  none 
of  the  officers  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  Then  he  called  on  the  Com- 
mander to  reply,  which  the  latter  at  first  said  he  couldn't  do — I  think  the 
'  whisky  '  had  affected  his  temper.  However,  he  said  something  very 
short,  but  his  voice  had  gone  and  nobody  could  hear  him.  Still,  they  all 
cheered,  and  one  dear  old  trout  with  a  cloth  cap  on,  who  was  evidently 
B.T.A.,  called  him  '  her  only  darling.' 

By  this  time  the  party  had  got  rather  straggled  in  the  crowd ;  it  was 
10  p.m.,  the  train  left  at  11.30,  and  everybody  had  to  be  there.  So  one  of 
the  band  walked  round  the  park  sounding  the  '  Assembly,'  and  the  police 
cleared  away  a  space  to  fall  in  in.  It  was  some  job  to  keep  away  the  girls,  but 
we  managed  somehow :  the  men  behaved  splendidly,  and  we  marched  off 
to  the  trams  waiting  near  the  park,  and  went  down  to  the  station.  Once 
there,  pandemonium  reigned.  There  was  no  barrier ;  both  the  trains  were 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  platform,  and  sailors,  civilians,  and  girls 
were  mixed  up  anyhow — impromptu  dances  in  various  corners  of  the 
station,  fond  adieux  in  quiet  corners,  and  concert  parties  in  other  corners. 
It  looked  as  if  the  train  would  never  be  able  to  start,  but  strenuous  efforts 
and  the  aid  of  the  petty  officers  and  police  brought  a  certain  amount  of 
calm  to  the  first  train.  The  last  thing  seen  was  a  really  sweet  young  thing 
who  went  up  to  the  foremost  carriage  to  wish  her  sweetheart  farewell.  By 
this  time  all  men  were  in  and  the  carriage  doors  closed ;  she  was  picked  up 
and  given  a  hearty  kiss,  passed  along  to  the  next  window  for  another, 
then  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  She  got  as  many  kisses  as  there  were  windows, 
and  her  feet  hardly  touched  the  platform  the  whole  way.  She  certainly 
appreciated  the  Navy  ! 

By  midnight  most  of  us  were  at  peace  with  the  world.  We  tried  to  have 
our  arrival  at  Ottawa  the  next  morning  put  off  a  little,  as  we  had  had  such 
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a  strenuous  day,  but  it  couldn't  be  arranged.  So  on  Tuesday  morning  we 
were  up  at  7,  and,  after  turning  out,  found  that  there  had  been  a  derail- 
ment ahead  and  we  were  indefinitely  delayed.  The  train  stopped  in  pretty 
flat  country  about  thirty  miles  from  Ottawa,  and  we  all  got  out  after 
breakfast  and  strolled  about.  It  was  a  lovely  fresh  morning.  The  train  got 
under  way  rather  suddenly  and  we  nearly  missed  some  of  the  party,  but 
they  just  got  back  in  time. 

We  arrived  at  Ottawa  about  an  hour  late,  were  informally  met  by 
the  Mayor  and  by  several  Naval  officers,  temporarily  Canadian  for  the 
most  part.  With  them  the  men  went  on  tram  tours  round  the  city,  while 
the  officers  were  taken  round  the  town  in  motor-cars.  It  is  a  beautifully 
laid  out  town,  with  lovely  drives.  Some  went  to  the  experimental  farm, 
while  others  went  to  a  paper  factory,  and  saw  wood  being  carried  about 
principally  by  running  water,  and  finally  appearing  as  paper.  It  was  all 
immensely  interesting,  but  we  were  very  disappointed  at  not  being  able 
to  see  the  match  factory. 

We  finally  drove  to  our  rendezvous  with  the  men,  fell  in,  and  marched 
to  Parliament  Buildings,  where  a  considerable  crowd  had  assembled,  and 
there,  in  front  of  the  platform,  we  were  received  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  to  whom  the  officers  were  introduced.  He  then  walked  round  the 
men,  and  made  a  very  impressive  speech,  which  was  all  too  short — he  has  a 
fine  presence  and  a  sonorous  voice.  The  Commander  gave  a  few  words  of 
thanks  to  him,  mentioning  especially  that  he  had  arranged  the  trip  which 
we  were  all  enjoying  so  much,  and  ending  up  with  the  usual  three  cheers, 
which  roused  the  crowd  to  an  equal  enthusiasm.  The  men  then  marched 
away  to  their  lunch  and  the  subsequent  programme  of  theatres  and 
cinemas,  while  the  officers  were  entertained  at  lunch  by  Sir  Robert  at  the 
Club — a  very  good  lunch,  and  'dry,'  but  the  'grape  juice  cup '  seemed  to 
make  as  good  a  drink  as  anyone  could  want.  After  lunch  Sir  Robert  said 
a  few  graceful  words  of  welcome,  to  which  the  Commander  replied,  and 
the  party  broke  up.  The  officers  were  taken  to  the  Country  Club,  a  very 
pretty  clubhouse  in  a  lovely  garden,  and  there  the  ladies  of  Ottawa 
received  us.  We  danced,  and  they  were  beautiful  ladies.  However,  the 
break  came  all  too  soon,  and  some  of  us  went  on  to  Admiral  Kingsmill's 
house.  He  is  head  of  the  Canadian  Navy,  and  was  at  that  time  famous 
because  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  the  wherewithal  to  make  cocktails. 
Most  of  the  others  had  run  out.  He  had  less  wherewithal  when  we  left.  We 
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dined  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel — a  quiet  dinner,  and  supposed  to  be 
quite  unofficial.  It  was  very  friendly  and  pleasant,  our  hosts  being  prac- 
tically entirely  of  the  sea ;  but  the  usual  speech  appeared,  although  it  had 
been  promised  there  would  be  none.  The  Commander  replied  as  usual.  We 
then  went  off  to  the  station,  very  delighted  with  our  visit  to  Ottawa.  The 
station  had  got  a  barrier,  but  it  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  use,  as  there  were 
only  two  policemen  and  about  2000  people.  How  the  British  Blue  manages 
it  I  don't  know,  but  he  certainly  does  get  the  girls  to  fall  in  love  with  him 
quickly  !  The  first  train  got  away  to  time,  but  how  the  second  train  got 
away  I  don't  know,  for  just  as  we  steamed  out  the  crowd  broke  through 
the  barrier,  and  there  was  a  perfect  stream  of  people  pouring  on  to  the 
platform.  The  officers  were  all  agreed  that  Ottawa  was  about  the  best 
place  they'd  seen,  but  the  majority  of  the  men  always  said  they  had  the 
best  time  at  Montreal. 

Everybody  settled  down  to  sleep  early,  and  the  programme  for  the 
next  day  was  passed  round.  It  is  as  well  put  in  here  as  anywhere  else  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  tell  every  one  in  the  train  what  time  things  were 
to  happen  and  they  all  turned  up  at  the  right  time.  It  was  simply  wonder- 
ful how  magnificently  every  one  played  the  game.  Only  one  man  out  of  the 
whole  500  missed  his  passage,  and  that  was  not  done  on  purpose,  and 
there  was  a  slight  hitch  at  Toronto  because  the  programme  for  that  city 
did  not,  through  a  mistake,  go  right  through  the  second  train,  so  some  of 
them  did  not  turn  up  at  the  Mayor's  reception  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  utmost  freedom  was  given,  and  every  single  man  loyally  played  the 
game.  It  was  really  magnificent. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  27th,  found  us  a  bit  more  cheery,  for 
we  hadn't  to  get  up  quite  so  early.  We  were  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Niagara 
at  II  a.m.,  and  were  up  to  time.  As  our  train  arrived,  while  the  men  were 
detraining,  the  usual  lanky  gentleman  in  a  squash  hat  and  store-made 
clothes  turned  up,  and  was  introduced  as  the  Mayor.  The  first  thing  he 
asked  for  was  the  band.  The  Commander  said  he  had  no  band.  The  Mayor 
said  that  he  had  arranged  for  a  band  to  board  us  during  the  night  at  one 
of  our  stops,  but  the  Commander  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
Mayor  seemed  quite  put  out  about  it.  However,  when  the  second  train 
arrived,  a  band  did  appear,  so  all  was  well.  So  the  whole  party  was  fallen 
in  in  the  road,  and  off  we  started.  The  Mayor  led,  then  the  band,  then  the 
Commander   and   officers,   then   the   party.   The   Mayor  then  beckoned 
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to  the  Commander,  who  joined  him  as  he  seemed  lonely.  The  party  marched 
and  marched,  past  a  series  of  small  houses,  with  a  small  number  of  not  very 
interested,  and  certainly  not  very  enthusiastic,  spectators  looking  on  at 
intervals.  Then  we  all  realized  what  we  were  doing — we  were  providing  the 
Mayor  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  friends  under  the  happiest 
auspices  !  He  was  priceless,  simply  in  his  element,  bowing  here,  taking  off 
his  hat  there,  even  saying  '  Howdy  '  to  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  ! 
It  was  a  royal  procession  for  the  Mayor,  but  it  felt  like  a  long  road  to  us. 
It  was  only  about  two  and  a  half  miles  really,  but  when  one  does  not  know 
where  the  other  end  is,  it  always  seems  long. 

Finally,  after  being  nearly  run  over  by  a  local  train  while  passing  a 
level  crossing,  we  turned  a  corner,  and  the  Falls  burst  into  sight.  We 
passed  a  large  hotel,  to  which  the  Mayor  pointed,  saying,  "That's  where 
you  have  lunch";  then  we  turned  right  and  walked  another  half  mile 
through  a  pretty  park,  halted,  and  dismissed  the  men,  after  teUing  them 
where  to  get  their  lunch,  which  was  laid  out  very  tastefully  in  the  park. 
Everybody  went  at  once  to  the  edge  of  the  Falls  and  looked  at  them.  There 
was  once  a  commander  who  said  "  that  a  sailor  would  sooner  do  almost 
anything  than  miss  his  dinner,"  but  it  was  really  quite  difficult  to  drag 
anyone  away  from  looking  at  the  Falls.  However,  we  began  to  get  them 
going  in  the  right  direction,  and  then  the  officers  went  to  the  hotel,  and 
the  majority  got  a  bath — a  luxury  that  couldn't  be  managed  in  the  train. 
We  were  then  shown  into  a  large  room  with  a  horseshoe  table,  and  had 
lunch.  This  lunch  was  different  from  others  in  that  there  were  a  consider- 
able number  of  Americans  present,  including  the  Mayor  of  Niagara,  New 
York.  After  lunch  the  usual  speeches,  in  which  our  friend  of  the  morning 
rather  distinguished  himself  (and  us  !)  by  commencing,  "  Gentlemen  and 
Officers."  After  lunch  the  whole  party  met  again,  and  assembled  in  tram- 
cars  for  a  wonderful  ride  right  down  past  the  rapids,  across  the  river,  and 
up  past  the  rapids  and  very  close  to  them  on  the  American  side,  finishing 
by  crossing  over  the  bridge  near  the  Falls  to  Canadian  territory.  The  object 
of  this  chronicle  is  not  to  describe  scenery  or  places — there  are  lots  of 
guide-books.  Everybody  separated  again,  some  officers  looked  at  the  power 
works,  some  went  below  the  Falls — in  fact,  we  all  did  exactly  what  we  liked 
until  the  evening,  when  the  Commander  and  Surgeon-Commander  went 
away  with  some  friends  to  dine  on  the  American  side.  We  didn't  see  them 
again  until  we  went  to  catch  the  train,  when  they  arrived  in  motor-cars. 
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looking  rather  pale.  They  seemed  to  have  been  going  rather  fast,  and  we 
thought  America  was  drier  than  Canada  until  we  saw  their  hosts.  Their 
hosts  left  before  the  train  did — somehow  ! 

Impressions  of  Niagara  are  the  Mayor,  of  whom  no  more,  and  the 
great  trouble  everybody  had  taken  to  give  all  hands  as  good  and  free  a 
time  as  possible.  The  general  idea  was  that  we  should  do  what  we  liked 
and  not  have  any  official  shows.  The  hotel  people  were  awfully  kind,  and 
gave  a  small  dance  after  dinner,  to  which  they  certainly  collected  a  good 
lot  of  girls,  and  no  one  wanted  very  much  to  go  when  the  time  came. 

Toronto. — I  must  leave  Toronto  to  Steele,  as  I  was  most  of  the  time 
with  Chaplain,  and  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  the  party. 

H.  H.  ROGERS. 


CANADIAN  TOUR  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

24th  to  29th  August  19 19 

ON  the  evening  of  Sunday,  24th  August,  a  party  of  25  officers 
and  300  men  extricated  themselves  from  H.M.S.  "  Renown  "  at 
Quebec  to  proceed  on  a  visit  to  the  cities  of  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Niagara,  and  Toronto,  as  the  guests  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
It  was  indeed  a  case  of  extrication,  for  never  before  had  such  seething 
multitudes  of  curious  sight-seers  surged  over  the  ship,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  gangway  was  even  more  densely  peopled  than  other  parts  of 
the  ship. 

The  two  special  trains  which  were  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  party  were  due  to  leave  at  8  p.m.  and  8.15  p.m.  respectively.  The 
first  train  contained  section  I  of  the  party,  consisting  of  15  officers  and 
250  of  the  men  of  the  "  Renown,"  and  the  second  train  was  occupied 
by  section  II,  which  consisted  of  5  officers  and  100  men  each  from 
the  "Dragon"  and  "Dauntless,"  and  the  remaining  50  of  the  "Renown's" 
men. 

As  the  first  meal  to  be  served  in  the  train  was  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  the  short  time  to  spare  before  the  departure  of  the  trains  was 
occupied  in  obtaining  sustenance  from  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
station. 

The  first  point  of  interest  after  the  train  had  started  was  the  Quebec 
Bridge,  which  we  should  have  been  able  to  appreciate  better  had  we  seen  it 
in  the  light  of  day ;  as  it  was,  the  night  was  pitch  dark  and  it  was  raining, 
and  all  we  saw  was  by  means  of  the  fitful  flashes  of  sheet  lightning,  which 
Nature  occasionally  vouchsafed  us,  for  glimpses  of  this  great  engineer- 
ing feat  of  man. 

Very  soon  now  our  carriage  was  converted  into  a  sleeping  compart- 
ment by  the  black  attendant,  who  did  such  yeoman  service  during  the 
whole  of  our  time  in  the  train,  and  esconced  in  our  comfortable  bunks  we 
were  very  soon  asleep,  thinking  of  the  coming  experiences  of  the  morrow. 

Our  train  arrived  at  Bonaventure  Station,  Montreal,  at  about 
8.30  a.m.  the  next  morning.  Before  arrival  we  breakfasted  in  the  dining- 
car  ;  the  sumptuousness  of  the  repast  must  have  been  a  great  shock  to 
insides  accustomed  to  messman  fare,  the  food  was  so  good,  so  varied,  and 
so  plentiful.  These  elaborate  breakfasts  were  really  quite  a  feature  of  the 
trip. 
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We  detrained  soon  after  arrival  and  waited  on  the  platform  for  the 
second  train  to  arrive.  While  we  were  waiting  on  the  platform  a  somewhat 
amusing  incident  occurred.  A  local  bride  and  bridegroom  suddenly  came 
through  the  barriers,  thinking,  we  suppose,  that  they  were  at  last  near  the 
haven  of  refuge  from  rice  and  confetti,  and,  of  course,  besprinkled  as  they 
were  with  all  the  signs  of  a  recent  wedding,  they  ran  straight  into  the 
delighted  sailors,  who  gave  them  such  a  welcome  of  cheers  as  must  have 
surprised  them,  coming  as  it  must  have  done  so  unexpectedly.  They  must, 
anyway,  have  considered  it  a  good  send-off,  and  perhaps  a  happy  augury 
of  future  bliss. 

The  second  train  arrived  about  9  a.m.,  and  soon  after  this  we  proceeded 
through  the  barriers,  where  the  officers  halted  awhile  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  some  Press  photographers.  We  were  then  conducted,  officers 
and  men,  to  ten  specially  reserved  tram-cars,  belonging  to  the  Montreal 
Tramways  Company,  which  were  waiting  for  us  outside  the  station.  The 
leading  car  was  a  special  sight-seeing  car,  open  and  with  seats  arranged  in 
tiers.  This,  and  a  cover ed-in  car,  which  followed  it,  were  for  officers,  and 
the  remaining  eight  were  for  the  men.  Owing  to  periodical  showers  of  rain, 
the  officers  found  it  necessary  to  change  from  one  car  to  another  during 
the  trip,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  For  three  hours  we  toured 
the  streets  of  Montreal  and  neighbourhood,  and  in  this  way  we  gained  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  size  of  this,  the  industrial  capital  of  the  Dominion. 
One  noticed  to  what  a  large  extent  street  cars  are  used  in  Canada,  and 
that  actually  they  supplement  the  locomotive  railroad  system  in  the  same 
way  as  local  branch  railway  lines  do  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  some  places 
in  Canada  a  common  track  is  used  for  both  locomotives  and  tram-cars.  We 
passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Real  and  wished  that  time  had  per- 
mitted our  ascent  of  this  hill,  whence,  we  were  told,  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  country  for  miles  around  could  be  obtained.  From  time  to  time  our 
fleet  of  cars  elicited  cheers  from  passers-by.  Noon  and  the  tram-cars  brought 
us  back  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  we  descended  and  proceeded  to  the 
saluting  base  on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  we  assembled  to  receive 
addresses  of  welcome. 

Before  the  civic  dignitaries  arrived  Commander  Rogers  took  up  his 
position  on  a  terrace  which  overlooked  the  square,  and  told  the  officers  and 
men  what  the  programme  was  going  to  be  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  It  was  remarked  that  while  he  was  doing  this,  a  lady  stenographer — 
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comely,  as  is  frequently  the  quality  of  such — assiduously  took  down  his 
words. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Mayor  and  party  arrived,  and  a  hush  fell  upon 
the  assembled  officers  and  men,  which  was  broken  by  the  strains  of  "  Rule, 
Britannia,"  rendered  by  the  local  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  ;  and  then 
the  speeches.  Accustomed  as  we  were  to  the  stentorian  notes  of  the  speeches 
delivered  on  the  f 'c'sle,  it  was  a  source  to  some  of  hardly  suppressed  mirth 
to  hear  M.  le  Mayor  reading  in  French  in  a  thin,  scarcely  audible  voice 
from  what  seemed  to  be  an  interminable  number  of  sheets  of  closely  typed 
foolscap.  It  is  possible  that  the  Commander,  who  was  quite  close  to  him, 
may  have  heard  and  understood  something  of  what  the  Mayor  was 
saying,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  those  who  were  listening  to 
his  address  of  welcome  heard  not  a  word.  The  President  of  the  Navy 
League,  however,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  when  he  spoke  recapitulated 
some  of  the  points  that  the  Mayor  had  made,  and  so  the  Commander  was 
able  to  know  something  of  what  he  had  to  reply  to. 

In  his  speech  the  Mayor  said  how  proud  he  was  to  welcome  such  a 
"  distinguished  detachment  of  renowned  sailors,"  and  added  that,  specially 
chosen  as  we  had  been  to  transport  and  escort  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Canada,  they  were  proud  of  the  honour  of  receiving  us,  and  welcomed 
us  the  more  cordially  because  of  the  distinction  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  us. 

Mr  W.  G.  Ross,  the  President  of  the  Navy  League,  then  spoke  a  few 
words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  League,  and  also  repeated  several  of 
the  things  the  Mayor  had  said. 

Commander  Rogers,  in  replying,  thanked  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
Montreal  for  the  reception  that  had  been  given  us.  He  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  men  of  the  Royal  Squadron  in  general,  and  the  five  hundred  who 
were  there  present  in  particular,  were  thorough  representatives  of  the  British 
Navy  and  were  in  no  way  picked  men.  Recently  numbers  of  men  had  been 
demobilized,  and  their  reliefs  were  men,  in  a  number  of  cases,  who  had 
fought  in  almost  every  sphere  of  naval  activity  during  the  war.  There  were 
men  present  who  had  fought  at  Heligoland,  at  Zeebrugge,  at  Jutland,  and 
at  the  Dardanelles.  The  Commander  wound  up  his  speech  by  calling  for 
three  cheers  for  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and  the  Citizens  of  Montreal. 
The  heartiness  of  these  cheers  appeared  to  create  quite  an  impression,  and 
we  quote  an  extract  from  the  Montreal  Herald  of  25th  August  1919,  viz,  : — 
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"  Came  the  hurrahs — three  of  them,  which  deafened  every  other  noise 
within  a  radius  of  the  human  voice.  When  the  echo  had  died  away  Mayor 
Martin  .  .  .  exclaimed,  '  Mon  Dieu,  what  a  cheer,'  he  then  added  in  an 
undertone,  '  Wouldn't  they  be  useful  in  an  election  ?  '  " 

After  the  speeches  had  been  concluded,  officers  and  men,  headed  by 
three  mounted  policemen  and  the  Grenadier  Guards'  band,  proceeded  to  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  via  St  James  Street,  Beaver  Hill,  and  St  Catherine  Street, 
a  march  of  about  half  an  hour.  En  route  we  were  welcomed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  ;  windows  of  offices  and  shops  were  crowded  with 
onlookers  ;  the  streets  especially  were  thronged  with  people,  owing  to  it 
being  about  the  time  of  the  local  dinner  hour. 

Arrived  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  we  all  proceeded  into  what  was  known 
as  the  Rose  Room,  for  luncheon,  as  guests  of  the  Navy  League.  Officers 
and  their  hosts  sat  down  at  a  long  table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the 
men  were  accommodated  at  parallel  tables  on  either  side.  During  the 
course  of  the  meal  a  band  played,  and  songs  and  humorous  stories  were 
rendered  by  a  professional  entertainer. 

After  lunch  Mr  Ross  spoke  again  at  greater  length  than  he  had  at  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  Among  other  things  he  said  that  Montreal  had  realized 
how  the  strength  of  the  Empire  lay  in  the  might  of  its  Navy,  and  what  a 
great  debt  they  all  owed  to  the  British  Navy. 

One  of  the  Senators,  a  Frenchman,  then  delivered  what  can  only  be 
described  as  an  impassionate  outburst  of  great  rhetorical  power,  in  which 
he  spared  no  words  or  elaborate  superlatives  to  eulogize  the  greatness  of 
the  British  Navy. 

Commander  Rogers  replied  suitably  ;  he  said  he  considered  that  we 
did  not  deserve  the  extravagant  praise  which  had  been  just  expressed  : 
we  had  only  tried  to  do  our  duty,  because  it  was  our  job.  He  also  pointed 
out  what  a  great  deal  Mr  Ross  had  done  for  the  cause  of  the  Navy  in 
Montreal. 

Luncheon  and  speeches  concluded,  officers  and  men  dispersed.  The 
men  fell  in  again  at  about  2  p.m.,  and  proceeded  to  '  Loew's  '  Theatre, 
patriotically  decorated  in  their  honour,  where  a  cinema  entertainment 
was  given. 

Officers  were  left  to  their  own  devices  until  dinner-time.  Some  of  us 
were  taken  over  the  head  offices  of  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada  Assurance 
Company,  by  the  proud  manager  of  that  institution.  He  took  great  pride 
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and  pleasure  especially  in  explaining,  which  he  did  with  great  attention  to 
detail,  how  well  cared  for  his  staff  were  ;  how  they  had  thirty-five  minutes 
for  their  luncheon,  which  was  supplied  on  the  premises  at  specially  cheap 
rates,  and  how  rooms  for  their  recreation  during  the  remainder  of  the 
luncheon  period  were  provided,  where  they  could  spend  their  time  playing 
draughts,  halma,  and  other  harmless  pastimes. 

In  the  evening  officers  arrived  at  the  St  James  Club,  where  they  were 
to  be  entertained  at  dinner  at  6.30  p.m.  Here  the  imbibing  of  cocktails  was 
gone  through  almost  as  a  sacred  rite,  in  hushed  whispers,  and  they  were 
welcome  indeed  in  a  '  dry '  country.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  clubs  had 
taken  in  large  stocks  of  wines  and  spirits  before  the  date  Prohibition  came 
into  force,  and  the  St  James  Club  was  certainly  no  exception.  During 
dinner  unlimited  whisky  was  pressed  upon  people,  and  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal  both  hosts  and  guests  were  in  a  most  convivial  frame  of  mind. 
M.  le  Mayor  made  the  first  speech,  and  was  followed  by  practically  every 
one  of  our  hosts.  Each  one  of  them  on  being  called  upon  to  speak  protested 
against  the  suggestion,  and  cited  some  one  else  as  being  far  more  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  but  in  almost  every  case  the  speaker  concluded  his  remarks 
by  saying  how  glad  he  was  to  have  the  opportunity,  etc. 

The  Commander  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  officers  for  the  hospitality 
which  had  been  extended  to  them.  He  referred  to  the  coming  visit  of  Lord 
Jellicoe  to  Canada,  and  voiced  the  hope  that  his  visit  would  bear  fruit  in 
impressing  the  people  of  the  Dominion  with  the  necessity  for  the  continued 
supremacy  of  the  Navy  in  guarding  British  interests  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  question  was  referred  to  in  another  speech  by  the  Mayor — he  made 
several  before  we  left  the  Club — who  deplored  the  lack  of  support  in  this 
direction  in  the  past,  and  hoped  that  every  effort  would  be  made  in  the 
future  for  Canada  to  contribute  to  the  Imperial  Navy  ships  built  and 
manned  by  the  Dominion. 

After  every  conceivable  form  of  mutual  backpatting  had  been  gone 
through,  and  before  the  Mayor  could  rise  to  make  his  nth  speech,  one  of 
our  hosts  reminded  the  assembled  company  that  the  ladies  awaited  us  in 
Park  Lafontaine.  This  suggestion  appeared  to  appeal  to  every  one,  and  we 
accordingly  proceeded  in  tram-cars  to  the  park. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  men  had  been  entertained  to  dinner,  after  the 
cinema  show,  at  the  Red  Triangle  Hut,  which  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags 
of  the  AlHed  Nations  and  with  streamers  and  bunting  of  all  descriptions. 
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After  dinner,  at  about  7.30  p.m.,  the  men  fell  in  on  Dominion  Square, 
and  marched  to  Lafontaine  Park,  led  by  the  bands  of  the  Great  War 
Veterans'  Association  and  the  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  and  headed 
by  the  Boys'  Brigade.  At  the  park  they  were  entertained  officially  at  a 
concert  given  by  the  ist  Regiment,  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  by  a 
firework  display,  and  with  refreshments ;  unofficially,  we  believe,  they  were 
entertained  also,  but  of  this  we  will  say  nothing,  as  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  officers  arrived  at  the  park 
every  man  appeared  to  have  in  tow  at  least  one  of  the  female  members  of 
the  community  of  Montreal. 

The  officers  were  conducted  through  the  dense  throngs  of  people  to 
within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bandstand,  where,  in  full  view  of  the 
assembled  multitudes,  who  cheered  the  while,  ice  cornets,  proffered  by 
little  girls,  had  to  be  consumed  by  them.  Frightened  by  this  awful  experi- 
ence, some  there  were  who  forthwith  disappeared  into  the  dark,  and  of 
what  deeds  they  did  we  wot  not ;  sufficient,  perhaps,  it  is  to  say,  that  they 
caught  the  train  that  night  when  we  left  Montreal.  The  plight  of  the 
unfortunates  who  had  been  lured  into  the  limelight  by  the  bandstand  was 
soon  relieved  by  the  Mayor  proposing  an  adjournment  to  a  small  refresh- 
ment house  hard  by.  Here  we  proceeded  to  an  upper  room,  and  in  response 
to  some  form  of  '  Open  Sesame,'  which  was  not  revealed  to  us,  the  good 
woman  of  the  establishment  brought  in  bottles  of  a  liquid  which,  by  the 
almost  reverence  with  which  she  bore  it  and  the  furtive  nature  of  its 
introduction,  one  would  have  been  led  to  believe  was  some  form  of  spirit- 
uous liquor.  Before  the  bottles  were  broached,  the  Mayor  explained  that 
the  liquid  he  had  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  us  was  a  new  form  of  syrup, 
which  he  would  like  to  recommend  to  our  Medical  Officer  as  being  beneficial 
to  the  health.  He  suggested  also  that  should  some  objectionably  inquiring 
person  find  his  way  into  our  midst  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  question  our 
right  to  partake  of  it,  he  (the  Mayor)  was  certain  that  the  Medical  Officer 
would  certify  to  the  general  necessity  for  the  consumption  of  the  stuff  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  the  '  syrup  '  that  the  good 
woman  was  called  upon  to  bring  more,  and  such  were  the  properties  of  the 
liquid  that  those  who  partook  of  it  became  increasingly  capable  of  relating 
humorous  episodes  in  everyday  life.  One  of  our  hosts  was  observed 
adding  to  his  stock  of  yarns  by  writing  in  a  note-book  in  shorthand,  while 
a  certain  officer  was  relating  one  of  those  anecdotes  which  are  most  often 
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prefaced  by  some  such  remark  as,  *  That  reminds  me/  or  *  Well,  have 
you  heard  this  one  ? '  And  so  the  time  wore  on  and  the  '  syrup  '  gave  out, 
and  the  spirit  moved  the  Mayor  to  make  a  move,  and  we  again  made  our 
way  to  the  bandstand.  This  time  all  of  us  actually  mounted  on  the  stand. 
We  were  not  quite  certain  what  was  going  to  happen,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
we  really  didn't  very  much  care.  When  the  band  had  stopped  playing,  the 
Mayor,  who,  by  the  way,  was  garbed  in  frockcoat  and  silk  hat,  complete, 
and  looked  the  typical  Frenchman — if  there  is  such  a  thing—faced  the 
masses  and  haranged  them  in  voluble  French.  In  reply  Commander  Rogers 
came  forward  and  addressed  the  citizens  of  Montreal,  a  sufficiently  large 
audience  for  the  most  ambitious  of  speakers.  The  problem  was  now  to  get 
the  men  together,  for  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  park.  The  Com- 
mander hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  getting  the  cornet  in  the  band  to  sound 
'  divisions  '  in  various  parts  of  the  park.  This  was  done,  and  very  soon  all 
the  men  were  assembled.  A  few  were  missing,  but  these  turned  up  later 
at  the  railway  station. 

We  marched  out  of  the  park  to  the  trams,  which  were  waiting  for  us 
just  outside,  and  proceeded  in  them  to  the  station,  with  the  band  playing 
in  the  forward  tram.  Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  all  the  people  we 
passed  en  route,  and  cheer  upon  cheer  rent  the  night  air.  We  arrived  at 
Bonaventure  Station  at  about  11.30  p.m.  There  was  about  half  an  hour  to  go 
before  the  train  was  due  to  leave,  and  it  need  not  be  mentioned  that  full 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  period  to  improve  the  friendships  made  during 
the  day.  British  sailors  and  girls  of  Montreal  seemed  to  hit  it  off  remarkably 
well  and  were  very  loath  to  part.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  police  at  the 
barriers,  several  young  women  managed  to  get  on  to  the  platform.  One 
incident  that  is  indicative  of  the  good  feeling  that  existed  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  mention.  One  girl  was  kissing  her  sailor  friend  ;  she  was  on  the 
footboard  and  he  was  leaning  out  of  the  window.  Owing  to  the  lowness  of 
the  platform,  the  operation,  of  course,  necessitates  raising  the  girl  off  her 
feet,  and  it  happened  that  at  the  next  window  there  was  another  eager 
head  and  shoulders  protruding.  In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  latter, 
his  friend,  apparently  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  girl,  passed  her  along, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  travelled  in  this  wise  from  one  end  of  the  coach  to 
the  other,  and  it  is  also  related  that  not  once  did  her  feet  touch  the  plat- 
form. One  might  remark  of  this  '  Transit  of  Venus  '  that  she  was  carried 
off  her  feet.  She  was  a  sportswoman,  and  the  nature  of  her  generosity  was 
typical  of  that  of  her  sisters. 
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Midnight  comes  only  too  quickly  for  some,  and,  with  cheers  of  farewell 
and  the  band  playing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  we  slip  into  the  night,  bound 
for  Ottawa. 

OTTAWA 

Our  arrival  at  the  city  of  Ottawa  was  delayed  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  owing  to  the  derailment  of  a  gravel  train,  which  held  us  up  till  the 
line  could  be  cleared.  As  a  result  of  this,  large  numbers  of  people  who  had 
gathered  at  the  station  at  the  scheduled  time  of  our  arrival,  on  the  way  to 
their  day's  work,  were  disappointed  and  had  to  go  away.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a  crowd  of  some  2000  people  being  present  at  the  station 
and  its  vicinity  when  we  did  arrive  at  about  10  a.m.  While  the  detrain- 
ment  was  taking  place,  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Band  welcomed  us  with 
"  Rule,  Britannia,"  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  and  similar  tunes.  Representatives 
of  the  Canadian  Naval  Department  and  the  Military  Headquarters,  to- 
gether with  Controller  Plant,  representing  the  city  of  Ottawa,  were  on  the 
platform  to  meet  us. 

The  officers,  except  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  accompany  the  men, 
were  taken  in  automobiles  to  see  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  were 
accompanied  by  officers  from  the  Department  of  Naval  Service.  During 
our  drive  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  artistic  nature  of  the  residential 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  suburban  or 
provincial  town  in  England.  Fences  and  the  barbarities  of  the  spike  paling 
are  practically  non-existent.  There  being  no  apparent  division  between 
one  house  and  another,  it  might  well  have  been  one  large  estate  inhabited 
by  the  members  of  one  family.  One  appreciated,  too,  the  lamp-posts,  which 
are  of  a  design  pleasing  to  the  eye,  unlike  the  abortions  which  in  most 
of  our  towns  seem  to  serve  chiefly  as  gymnastic  apparatus  for  urchins 
temporarily  unemployed  on  other  mischief. 

In  the  course  of  our  tour  we  were  taken  over  to  Hull  to  see  Eddy's 
Match  Factory.  We  were,  unfortunately,  however,  not  allowed  to  see  this, 
as  during  the  war  special  permission  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  manager, 
and  this  order  had  not  yet  been  rescinded,  and  the  manager  was  not 
available  at  the  time.  We  were,  however,  able  to  go  over  the  adjacent 
paper  factory.  Here  one  saw  the  rough  logs  taken  from  the  river  and  the 
various  processes  by  which  they  are  converted  into  paper,  and  in  another 
part  of  the  factory  the  long  rolls  of  paper  made  automatically  into  paper 
bags  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
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After  leaving  the  factory  we  drove  back  to  Ottawa,  and  assembled 
with  the  men  in  Cartier  Square,  whence  we  marched  to  Parliament  Hill, 
arriving  there  about  noon.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Kingsmill  soon  arrived, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  officers,  and  then  came  Sir  Robert  Borden,  who 
gave  an  address  of  welcome. 

Commander  Rogers  thanked  Sir  Robert  Borden  for  his  kind  words, 
and  called  for  three  cheers.  These  were  given  so  heartily  that  they  called 
forth  the  following  comment  in  the  local  Press : — "  And  up  from  the  closed 
ranks  rose  three  deep,  thrilling  bursts  of  sound  as  in  responses  to  their 
Commander's  hip,  hip,  hip,  the  men  roared  back  with  their  tremendous  ear- 
shaking  hurrah,"  and  again — "  One  of  the  loudest  cheers  ever  heard  in 
Ottawa  was  that  given  by  the  bluejackets  at  the  close  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden's  address.  One  has  heard  of  a  '  hearty  British  cheer,'  and  the  cheer 
the  seamen  gave  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Canada  was  an  extremely 
robust  example  of  this.  It  reverberated  around  the  square  of  buildings  on 
Parliament  Hill,  and  fairly  shook  the  structures  flanking  the  green." 

After  the  speeches  the  Prime  Minister  inspected  the  men,  who  were 
afterward  marched  back  to  Cartier  Square,  and  were  given  their  mid-day 
meal  at  the  Armouries.  The  officers  were  the  guests  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  members  of  the  Dominion  Government  at  the  Rideau  Club,  which 
faces  Parliament  Hill. 

After  lunch  the  officers  were  taken  in  cars  to  the  Country  Club,  where 
the  afternoon  developed  into  a  thi  dansant.  About  5.30  p.m.,  all  too  soon 
for  some  of  us,  we  moved  again,  going  to  Admiral  Kingsmill's  residence, 
where  the  Admiral  mixed  cocktails  for  us.  After  an  hour  or  so  at  the 
Admiral's  we  went  on  to  the  Chateau  Laurier,  where  we  dined  as  the  guests 
of  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service  and  the  Ministry  of  Shipping. 
The  Hon.  Martin  Burrill,  the  Acting  Minister  of  the  Naval  Department, 
presided,  and  Mr  Desbarats  and  Admiral  Kingsmill  were  present.  After 
dinner  the  Hon.  Mr  Burrill  made  a  brief  speech. 

To  return  to  the  men's  programme  of  events,  after  marching  out  of 
the  railway  station,  they  were  taken  in  street  cars  to  see  the  city.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  they  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Experimental 
Farm,  but  this  had  to  be  cancelled  owing  to  lack  of  time.  After  about  an 
hour's  ride,  the  party  left  the  cars  and  entered  the  Regent  Theatre,  where 
a  cinema  show  was  given,  which  was  much  appreciated.  Three  cheers  were 
given  at  its  conclusion. 
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After  the  inspection  at  Parliament  Hill,  already  mentioned,  the  men 
marched  off  to  the  Armouries,  where  they  were  entertained  to  dinner, 
which  was  served  by  the  members  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club.  Much 
enthusiasm  was  shown  as  the  men  drew  near  the  Armouries  at  about 
I  p.m.  :  the  members  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada's  Naval  and  Military  services  turned  out  and  cheered 
them,  and  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association  Band  played  them  to 
their  viands.  During  the  afternoon  the  men  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 
They  returned  to  the  Armouries  again  at  6.30  p.m.  for  supper,  and  after 
supper  the  Governor-General's  Foot  Guards'  Band  played  for  them  in 
Cartier  Square,  where  dancing  took  place. 

During  the  time  they  were  in  Ottawa,  all  seamen  and  marines  in 
uniform  were  allowed  to  travel  free  of  charge  on  the  Ottawa  Electric 
Railway  and  the  Hull  Electric  Railway,  and  the  Great  War  Veterans' 
Association  opened  their  club  to  them. 

The  train  was  due  to  leave  the  Grand  Trunk  Central  Station  at 
9  p.m.,  so  officers  left  the  Chateau  Laurier  soon  after  dinner.  Just  as  we 
came  out  of  the  hotel  the  men  were  marching  into  the  station,  and  scenes 
of  great  enthusiasm  marked  their  progress  ;  they  might  have  been  leaving 
for  the  front.  Marching  with  them  were  scores  of  young  women,  who 
insisted  on  accompanying  them,  and  many  of  whom  remained  to  the  last 
moment,  when  the  train  left.  The  station  was  packed  with  people  seeing 
the  sailors  off,  and  touching  scenes  of  farewell  took  place  before  the  men 
got  through  the  barriers  on  to  the  platform.  Numbers  of  the  men  had 
made  temporary  changes  in  their  headgear,  cf.  Hampstead  Heath ;  one  saw 
toques  and  other  forms  of  ladies  head-dress  adorning  the  sailors'  brows  : 
one  man  had  a  hat  apparently  obtained  from  a  sandwichman,  which 
advertized  in  bold  lettering  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  somebody  or  other's 
pills.  The  time  before  the  train  left  was  crowded  with  humorous  incidents 
of  this  sort.  When  at  last  the  train  drew  out  of  the  station,  tumultuous 
cheers  brought  to  an  end  what  a  local  paper  describes  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  spontaneous  celebrations  in  Ottawa  this  summer." 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

We  arrived  at  Niagara  Falls  Station  at  about  11  a.m.  the  next  day, 
and  about  half  an  hour's  march  brought  us  to  Victoria  Park.  Before  we 
had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  descending  to  the  park,  we  could  hear  the 
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thunder  of  the  Falls  in  the  distance,  and  as  we  went  down  the  hill  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  mighty  waterfalls  came  into  view.  The  greatness  of 
their  beauty  beggars  description  :  one  can  only  see  them  and  wonder  at 
this  great  work  of  Nature.  The  men  were  marched  straight  to  the  place  in 
Victoria  Park  where  they  were  to  have  dinner,  which  was  alreadj^  laid 
for  them  :  it  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Most  of  the  officers  filled  in  the  time  before  lunch — and  there  was  about 
an  hour  to  spare — by  going  down  the  lift  to  the  caves  which  exist  under  the 
Canadian  or  Horseshoe  Fall.  After  walking  through  dripping  passages,  we 
arrived  at  an  opening  on  our  left  from  which  we  obtained  a  very  good  view 
of  the  Fall.  The  next  point  of  vantage  was  right  under  the  centre  of  the  Fall, 
and  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  from  here,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  some  sort  of  waterproof  covering.  The  average  sight-seer  is  provided 
with  an  oilskin  covering  for  the  body,  with  a  headpiece  of  the  same 
material,  together  with  sea-boots,  and  some  of  us  managed  to  borrow 
these.  Standing  on  the  rock  balcony,  which  juts  out  underneath  the  Fall, 
one  is  absolutely  deluged  with  spray,  and  the  thunder  of  the  water  renders 
conversation  quite  impossible.  After  this  experience  we  returned  to  the 
upper  world  to  repair  to  the  Clifton  Hotel,  where  we  were  due  for  luncheon 
with  the  Mayor  and  Civic  Authorities.  No  sooner  had  we  regained  the 
upper  air,  however,  when  two  of  us  were  pounced  upon  by  a  party  of 
female  American  tourists,  who  insisted  on  linking  their  arms  in  ours  and 
taking  our  photographs,  with  the  Falls  in  the  background.  We  were  not 
released  until  we  had  autographed  several  picture  post  cards  of  the  Falls ; 
then,  promising  to  send  us  a  copy  of  the  photographs,  they  jumped  into 
their  car  and  informed  us  they  were  going  back  to  Chicago,  whence  they 
had  come  to  see  the  Falls.  After  this  ordeal  we  felt  that  sustenance  and 
support  were  necessary,  and  having,  moreover,  tarried  over  long,  we  hurried 
to  the  Clifton  Hotel,  where,  after  being  introduced  to  the  local  civic  dig- 
nitaries, we  sat  down  to  a  most  excellent  repast.  At  the  end  of  luncheon 
the  Mayor  of  Niagara  Falls  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  Com- 
mander Rogers  replied. 

After  lunch  the  officers  and  men  boarded  a  number  of  street  cars, 
which  were  specially  arranged  for  us,  and  which  took  us  round  what  is 
known  as  the  Gorge  Route.  We  started  by  going  away  from  the  Falls 
along  the  top  of  the  Gorge,  the  Canadian  side,  for  some  distance.  We  then 
descended  a  steep  incUne  and  crossed  to  the  American  side,  as  soon  as  we 
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gotl^down  near  the  level  of  the  river.  We  returned  along  the  American 
side,  the  track  most  of  the  way  being  just  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  so 
one  got  a  magnificent  view  of  the  rapids.  We  eventually  recrossed  the  river 
to  the  Canadian  side  via  the  '  Upper  Arch  Bridge.' 

Dinner  at  the  Clifton  Hotel  and  dancing  afterward  brought  our  day 
at  Niagara  Falls  to  a  close.  The  men  had  dinner  in  Victoria  Park,  which 
was  again  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  city,  and  at  which  the  Mayor  was 
present.  Luckily  it  was  a  fine  day,  for  all  the  men  fed  in  the  open. 

Niagara  Falls  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  two  cities  we 
had  visited,  the  scenes  at  the  station  just  before  the  train  left  were  in  no 
way  similar.  The  moments  before  the  departure  of  the  train  were  not, 
however,  entirely  devoid  of  interest.  Niagara  Falls  is,  of  course,  a  strictly 
'  dry '  city.  Yet  there  was  a  certain  elderly  gentleman,  whom  certain  of  our 
senior  officers  had  met  earlier  in  the  evening,  who  managed  to  climb  into 
our  coach,  and  who  seemed  not  to  spurn  the  drink  with  a  kick  in  it  which 
was  soon  proffered  to  him.  Yet  this  gentleman — so  rumour  hath  it — was  in 
pubHc  life  a  stern  prohibitionist,  and  when  he'd  sunk  down  on  to  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  carriage,  we  thought  he'd  never  be  able  to  get  up  again 
till  he'd  slept  it  off.  Various  forms  of  persuasion,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  train  getting  under  way  suddenly,  managed  to  move  him,  and  with 
the  train  gathering  way  he  faded  into  the  night  together  with  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls. 

TORONTO 

Toronto  being  only  a  comparatively  short  distance  away  from 
Niagara  Falls,  we  arrived  there  early  in  the  morning.  (It  is  just  opposite, 
i.e.,  due  north  of  Niagara  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.)  Most  of  us 
left  the  train  shortly  after  breakfast  and  went  into  the  Toronto  Exhibition, 
which  was  immediately  alongside  where  our  train  had  stopped. 

The  Toronto  Exhibition  is,  of  course,  a  show  which  takes  days  to  see 
at  all  thoroughly,  so  we  were  naturally  only  able  to  obtain  a  very  cursory 
glance  of  it ;  but  what  we  did  see  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  great  Dominion.  The  following  extract  from  the  "  Programme  of 
Special  Attractions,"  published  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  may 
be  of  interest : — "  Another  attraction  from  overseas  will  probably  be  a 
detachment  of  Jackies  from  some  of  the  British  ships  which  will  be  visiting 
Canada  during  the  visit  of  the  Prince.  Negotiations  are  now  proceeding 
with  the  British  Admiralty  for  a  visit  here  of  upward  of  200  men,  who,  if 
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they  come,  will  have  a  camp  on  the  grounds  and  will  give  daily  demon- 
strations of  gun  mounting  and  other  features  of  life  aboard." 

The  officers  lunched  with  the  Directors  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
men  were  given  lunch  in  three  of  the  Exhibition  restaurants.  About  2  p.m. 
a  civic  reception  was  due  to  be  held  at  the  City  Hall.  Owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing, the  men  arrived  some  time  before  the  officers,  and  the  Mayor, 
before  C.P.O.  Wotton  (in  charge  of  the  men)  could  say  anything,  wel- 
comed him  officially  as  Commander  Rogers,  and  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  assembled  masses.  C.P.O.  Wotton  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  replied 
in  a  few  suitable  words.  After  this  had  all  taken  place,  Commander  Rogers 
and  the  officers  arrived,  so  the  whole  ceremony  was  performed  again. 
Commander  Rogers  addressed  the  crowd,  and  expressed  thanks  for  all 
that  the  citizens  of  Toronto  had  done  to  make  the  visit  a  happy  one. 
Cheers  were  then  given  for  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Toronto,  and  the 
crowd  gave  three  cheers  for  Commander  Rogers. 

After  the  civic  welcome  officers  and  men  marched  through  the  streets 
for  about  a  mile  to  Bay  Street  Dock,  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
Mayor  again  made  a  speech,  and  was  followed  by  two  other  gentlemen. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  watched  with  much  amusement  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  building  of  offices,  the  steps  of  which  the  speakers  used  as 
the  pulpit  for  their  rhetorical  efforts. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  mostly  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
men  were  given  supper  there,  and  after  supper  marched  past  the  grand 
stand,  where  they  subsequently  had  reserved  seats  for  the  performance 
by  the  band  of  the  British  Grenadier  Guards. 

The  officers  were  invited  to  dinner  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  which 
entailed  a  short  trip  across  the  water,  the  club  being  on  the  other  side  of 
Toronto  Bay.  Here  we  met  several  local  R.N.C.V.R.  officers,  who,  with  the 
Commodore  and  members  of  the  club,  were  our  hosts.  Before  dinner  we 
were  shown  over  the  club  and  some  of  the  boat-houses,  and  could  not  fail 
to  remark  the  trimness  of  everything  we  saw.  This  yacht  club  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  After  dinner  there  was  a  dance  on 
the  verandah,  which  we  had  to  leave  all  too  early,  as  it  was  some  distance 
to  the  train.  The  trains  had  by  now  moved  right  into  the  Union  Railway 
Station,  whereas  before  they  had  been  outside  the  station  so  as  to  make  the 
Exhibition  convenient  of  access.  About  11.30  p.m.  we  bade  good-bye  to 
Toronto  and  commenced  our  journey  back  to  Quebec. 
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The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Ottawa  about  9.15,  and  waited  about 
half  an  hour  there.  Montreal  was  reached  at  1.15  p.m.,  and  after  a  wait  of 
approximately  half  an  hour  we  continued  our  journey  to  Quebec,  where 
we  arrived  at  the  Palais  Station  at  about  10  p.m. 

On  arrival  at  Quebec  officers  and  men  marched  down  to  the  jetty, 
and  although  somewhat  weary  with  the  journey,  a  happier  collection  of 
individuals  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  Some  of  the  men  were  without 
cap  badges,  some  of  them  had  given  away  their  second  cap  ribbon,  all  of 
them  were  laden  with  some  sort  of  souvenir  of  the  places  they  had  visited  ; 
and  as  they  marched  they  sang  the  chorus  of  a  song  which  had  caught  on 
at  Montreal,  where  it  had  been  sung  by  the  entertainer  at  the  lunch  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel. 

In  winding  up  this  narrative,  we  cannot  lay  down  the  pen  without 
expressing  the  thanks  of  all  the  officers  and  men  who  went  on  the  tour 
to  those  who  contributed  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  trip.  The  railway 
officials  who  accompanied  the  trains  were  always  ready  to  do  anything 
for  us,  and  showed  the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness  throughout 
Commander  Radcliffe,  who  was  detailed  by  the  Department  of  the  Naval 
Service  to  accompany  the  party,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  worked 
night  and  day  to  ensure  that  things  went  through  properly.  Our  chief 
-  thanks,  of  course,  are  due  to  Sir  Robert  Borden,  through  whose  kindly 
thought  the  idea  of  the  trip  originated. 

On  the  return  of  officers  and  men  the  following  telegram  was  sent 
to  the  Prime  Minister  : — 

"  The  550  officers  and  men  representing  H.M.  Ships  '  Renown/ 
*  Dragon,'  and  '  Dauntless,'  thank  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  the  excellent  trip  that  has  been  afforded  them,  which  has 
enabled  them  to  see  something  of  this  great  Dominion  and  its  people. 
They  wish  to  extend  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality of  their  hosts  at  the  various  places  visited.  The  memory  of  this  trip 
will  ever  remain  in  their  minds,  and  they  will  never  forget  the  extreme 
cordiality  of  their  reception.  I  should  be  pleased  if  this  could  receive  such 
publication  as  you  may  consider  desirable." 
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The  following  officers  from  H.M.S.   "  Renown  "   accompanied  the 
party  :— 

Commander  H.  H.  Rogers,  R.N. 
Surgeon-Commander  A.  C.  W.  Newport,  R.N. 
Lieutenant  A.  L.  Noakes,  R.N. 
Lieutenant  John  de  C.  Richards,  R.N. 
Engineer-Lieutenant  F.  S.  C.  Pepper,  R.N. 
Instructor-Lieutenant  H.  Smith,  B.Sc,  R.N. 
Paymaster-Lieutenant  W.  R.  C.  Steele,  R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant  G.  N.  Oliver,  R.N. 
Chief  Gunner  H.  C.  Newmarch,  R.N. 
Artificer  Engineer  R.  L.  Brown,  R.N. 
Warrant  Mechanician  H.  P.  Spann,  R.N. 
Warrant  Telegraphist  H.  A.  Pears,  R.N. 
Midshipman  G.  A.  Neville,  R.N. 
Midshipman  H.  W.  Bredin,  R.N. 
Midshipman  R.  A.  Knight,  R.N. 

W.  R.  C.  STEELE. 


H.M.S.  "RENOWN"  FLYING  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES' 
STANDARD.         NEW    YORK    IN    THE    BACKGROUND 
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ONE  OF  THE  TRAINS  USED  BY  PARTY  ON  CANADIAN  TOUR 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW  :— 

WHO  told  Miss  Home,  and  whether  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  a  phrase 

appUcable  to  the  situation. 

*  *     * 

What  'Hullo,  Brown'  means.  And  is  *Emile'  a  man's  name  or  a  lady's. 

*  *      * 

Whether  Crawshay  would  do  best  on  the  stage  or  in  the  diplomatic 
service.    (The   stage,    of   course.    Diplomats    don't    leave    letters    lying 

about. — Ed.) 

*  *     * 

Whether  the  chaperones  of  Quebec  do  not  deserve  our  best  thanks. 

*  *     * 

Whether  the  ferns  of  Rio  are  as  attractive  as  the  fern  at  Halifax. 

*  *      * 

Whether  Colonel  Grigg  really  threw  the  medicine  ball  overboard 

on  purpose. 

*  *      * 

Whether  Mrs  J P appreciated   the  "  Renown's  "  concert 

at  Grenada  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

*  *      * 

And  if  the  Archdeacon  didn't  rather  rub  it  in  in  his  speech. 

«     *     » 
Who  most  appreciates  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  The  less  you  put  on 
paper  the  less  you  can  be  had  for." 

*  *      * 

If  the  Commander  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  living  on  the  stage  as 
an  acrobat.  But  if  he  would  not  find  it  slightly  difficult  to  take  a  Rio  tram- 
car  about  with  him — even  if  Sir  Alexander  could  be  induced  to  part  with  one. 

*  *     * 

How  many  balls  some  of  our  cricket  team  saw  at  Rio,  and  if  they 
always  managed  to  hit  them  with  the  right  bat. 

*  *      * 

Why  a  certain  officer  tried  to  swim  off  to  the  ship  from  the  Caes  Pharoux. 

*  *      * 

Does  the  Captain's  clerk  always  greet  the  Captain  by  falling  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  if  the  usual  service  form  of  salute  would  not  be  more 
convenient. 
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Whether  motor-cars  make  good  sitting-out  places.  And  if  it  is  not 
advisable  when  selecting  your  car  to  make  sure  that  you  won't  be  sil- 
houetted through  the  window  at  the  back  against  the  light  of  the  ball-room. 

»     *     * 

Whether  Schoolie  had  occasion  to  send  for  Sir  Ralph  Paget. 

*  *     * 

How  the  Major  lost  his  hat,  and  whether  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  buy  another  for  the  rest  of  the  cruise. 

*  *     * 

Whether  the  receipt  of  a  Knighthood  in  Quebec  justifies  one  in  intro- 
ducing one's  inebriated  friends  to  the  Officer  of  the  Watch  at  4  a.m. 

»     *     * 

Whether  the  Ward-room  Messman  will  buy  a  Rolls-Royce  or  a 
Daimler  at  the  end  of  the  cruise. 

*  *     * 

How  much  a  year  is  '  One  Lamp  Louis'  '  eyeglass  worth. 

*  *     * 

Whether  Sub-Lieutenant  Oliver  pinched  his  hat  from  President 
Carranza. 

*  *     * 

Whether  other  people's  motor-cars  make  good  sleeping  billets — till 
the  owner  arrives. 

*  *     * 

Whether  we  shall  ever  get  Whyte  and  Eastman  off.  Jerry  Noakes 
we've  already  given  up. 

»     *     * 

Whether  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand  column  of  the  right-hand  middle 
page  of  the  Morning  Post  of  6th  December  or  thereabouts  may  not  be 
worth  watching. 

»     *     * 

Whether  Father  Bradley  can  expect  to  go  to  heaven  after  telling  a 
Brazilian  that  Oliver's  motor  bike  was  provided  to  enable  officers  to  get 
from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other  quickly. 

*  *     # 

Who  broke  the  lady's  heart  at  the  Nictheroy  picnic.  And  was  it  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  mend  it  subsequently  ? 

*  *     * 

Who  was  the  officer  who  said,  "  Miss  So-and-So  is  very  pretty,  but 
she's  no  fun.  She  won't  even  let  you  kiss  her." 
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Whether  we  ever  want  to  hear  '  Buzz-buzz  '  again. 

*  *     « 

Whether  cap  ribbons  really  make  good  garters.  Ask  D . 

*  *     * 

WTiether  some  of  the  married  officers  were  not  well  to  the  fore  at  Rio. 
And  what  their  wives  would  say  about  it. 

*  *     * 

Who  put  the  '  gage  *  into  '  engage.'  And  if  he's  not  to  be  heartily 
congratulated — at  least  we  hope  so. 

*  *     * 

How  '  Son  '  felt  when  he  had  to  toe  the  line  before  *  Pa.' 

*  *     » 

Whether  an  evening  at  the  High  Life  is  conducive  to  acrobatics  on 
the  stern  boom  at  6  a.m. 

*  *     * 

Also  if  early  morning  sculling  is  a  good  sleeping  powder. 

*  *      * 

Whether  three  distinguished  officers  wish  they  had  bought  the  car  at 
Conception  Bay. 

*  *     * 

What  is  C.P.O.  Collins'  pet  name  for  a  rocket. 

*  *     * 

If  the  gunnery  staff  propose  to  leave  the  service  and  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  Brock's. 

*  *     * 

If  so,  could  they  manage  without  the  assistance  of  the  torpedo  staff. 

*  »     * 

Why  one  of  our  better  known  officers  always  cheers  up  so  perceptibly 
whenever  the  band  strikes  up  "  Smiles." 

*  *     » 

Would  it  be  appropriate  to  describe  his  appearance  on  these  occasions 
as  *  hale  and  hearty.' 

*  *     * 

If  the  young  soldier  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the  service  in  legal 
circles,  his  elders  and  betters  having  failed. 

*  *      * 

If  your  partner  is  very  short  and  you  are  tall,  would  it  not  be  better 
manners  to  ask  permission  to  put  your  arm  round  her  neck  instead  of 
taking  it  for  granted  ? 
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If  a  girl  says  "  No,  you've  been  drinking  whisky,"  does  that  mean 
that  if  you  hadn't  been  she  might  have  let  you — kiss  her  ? 

*  *     « 

Who  was  the  distinguished  musician  who  was  found  at  the  back  of  the 
pavihon  at  Rio  Cricket  conducting  an  imaginary  band  with  a  cricket  bat. 

*  *     * 

And  was  it  the  same  individual  who  was  responsible  for  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  bag  at  Trinidad,  i.e.,  seven  birds  and — Oliver. 

*  *     * 

What  is  the  secret  method  of  making  friends  with  a  Brazilian  policeman 
who  sets  out  to  arrest  you  and  ends  by  shaking  you  warmly  by  the  hand. 

*  *     * 

Who  was  the  officer  who  chased  the  unfortunate  girl  round  the 
bathing  hut. 

*  *     * 

Who  was  the  lady  who  said,  "  He  does  say  such  dreadful  things,  but  I 
like  that  kind  of  talk."  And  about  whom  ? 

*  *     * 

Who  said  "  I  wish  the  '  Renown  '  would  go  away  to-morrow." 

*  *     * 

Why  did  a  girl  ask  Clayton  whereabouts  in  the  head  he  had  been 
wounded. 

*  *     * 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "  Off  the  rails  "  when  applied 
to  (a)  Sir  Cuthbert ;  {h)  Any  girl  after  one  of  our  dances ;  (c)  The  Silent 
Menace;  (d)  Clayton;  (e)  Any  of  us  when  we  heard  we  were  to  have 
another  ten  days  at  Trinidad  ? 

*  «     * 

Who  was  the  girl  at  the  bathing  picnic  who  was  overheard  to  say,  "  We 
hope  they  are  all  gentlemen."  And  whose  bathing  outfit  prompted  the 
remark. 

*  *     * 

Caesar  said,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  Who  has  adopted  as  his 
motto  the  following  variation  : — "  I  came,  I  was  seen,  she  went  off  the 
rails  "  ? 

*  *     * 

Who  was  the  gentleman  who  from  9  p.m.  onward,  after  dining  in  the 
"  Renown,"  was  incapable  of  saying  anything  but  "  Have  you  met  my 
Mother  ?  " 
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Where  a  distinguished  gunnery  officer  learnt  his  style  of  dancing,  and 

how  many  cocktails  develop  it  best.  And  whether  it  was  at  Rio.  And 

(No.  Any  more  jokes  about  pink  crepe  de  chine  are  barred. — Ed.) 

*  *      * 

Whether  Butler  did  not  deserve  six  ones  and  promotion  marks.  And 
what  he  thinks  of  the  dark  corner  at  the  Q.P.H. 

*  *     * 

Also  whether  six  foot  by  four  by  four  wasn't  rather  too  small  a 
box  of  chocolates  to  give  the  lady. 

*  *     * 

What  happened  at  the  Captain's  picnic  that  made  one  of  our  more 
distinguished  younger  officers  so  happy. 

*  *     * 

What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  motor-car  coming  back  from 
another  picnic.  And  where  were  Clayton's  head — and  his  feet — and  the 
Commander's  hand  ? 

*  *      * 

And  is  it  true  that  the  Commander  stood  a  certain  midshipman  a 
cocktail  the  next  forenoon  to  compensate  for  his  bad  luck  in  the  draw  for 
places  in  the  cars  coming  home  ? 

*  *     * 

What  does  RoUeston  think  about  braces  buttons  that  are  not  well 
and  truly  sewn  on  ?  And  did  he  return  the  policeman's  belt  ? 

*  *     * 

Is  it  true  that  two  of  the  shooting  team  were  put  quietly  to  bed  after 
the  second  match  at  Trinidad  ?  We  presume  that  the  nervous  strain  must 

have  been  too  much  for  them — or  could  it  have  been No,  perish  the 

cocktail — thought,  I  mean. 

*  *      * 

Whether  '  One  Lamp  Louis  '  is  still  looking  for  the  individual  who 
wrote  the  second  '  poetical '  reply  to  his  first  verses  at  Trinidad.  And  if 
he  means  to  shoot  him  or  teach  him  something  about  metre. 

*  *     * 

Whether  Hutchison  didn't  lose  a  good  many  opportunities  in  the 
launch  coming  back  from  Copper  Hole. 

*  *      * 

Re  above.  Can  one  naval  officer  accommodate  two  girls'  heads — 
one  on  each  shoulder — at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
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Whether  the  web-footed  bird  called  a  duck  can  propel  itself  through 
the  water  by  the  process  known  as  swimming. 

*  *     * 

How  was  it  that  our  young  marine  officer  AB-SO-LUTE-LY  took 
the  lady's  breath  away  ?  And  was  she  of  marriageable  age  ? 

*  *     * 

Whether  Commander  (N)  is  known  as  the  '  Walking  Winning  Post,' 

and  why. 

*  *     * 

Was  it  the  Chesterfield  sofa,  the  flat,  or  the  girl  that  caused  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  to  say  he  would  like  to  stay  the  night  there  ? 

*  *      * 

Have  the  New  York  bands   got  the  '  ticker  '  paper  out  of  their 

instruments  yet  ? 

*  *     * 

Who  was  the  officer  who  after  visiting  the  Lambs'  Club  helped  himself 
to  the  lemon  at  dinner  instead  of  the  fish. 

*  *     * 

How  many  people  disbelieved  the  perfectly  true  story  about  the 

Boy  Scouts. 

*  *     * 

What  was  the  cause  of  a  certain  sub-lieutenant's  conversion  from  a 
very  efficient  gunnery  officer  into  an  old  rou^.  And  why  did  the  old  lady 
poke  her  umbrella  into  his  nose  ? 

*  *     * 

How  many  hats  did  the  Major  lose  during  the  trip  ?  We  know  of  one 
at  Grenada,  one  at  Rio,  and  he  was  angry  about  the  one  at  New  York. 

»     *     * 

Whether  H.R.H.  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  enjoyed  being  shaken 
together  by  the  Mayor  of  D .  And  what  had  shaken  the  Mayor. 

*  *     * 

How  many  anti-'  dry '  inhabitants  of  New  York  felt  tempted  to 
swim  off  to  the  ship  from  Riverside  Drive. 

*  *     * 

What  is  the  photograph  which  a  certain  officer  was  given  at  Quebec 
and  which  nobody  is  allowed  to  see  ? 


CROSSING  THE  LINE 

King  Neptune  speaks  (by  wireless) ; —  j 

What  ship  is  that  ?  Give  answer,  e'er  you  enter  my  domain  ;  \ 

The  Une  that  you  churn  with  your  four  great  screws  i 

Cuts  the  waters  in  which  I  reign.  ! 

You  may-  hold  your  sway  in  the  Northern  mists  ' 

That  cover  your  Northern  Sea,                                                                        '  ''. 

But  before  you  cross  the  girdle  of  earth  , 
You  must  pay  your  homage  to  me. 

Captain  Taylor  replies  : —  ^ 

Your  message  heard.  Your  instructions  have  been  conveyed  to  me  ; 

The  ship  I  command  is  a  ship  of  war. 
But  approaches  you  peacefully. 

We  sail  in  His  Majesty's  Ship  "  Renown," 
And  ask  your  leave  to  proceed  \ 

To  visit  our  friends  in  a  southern  town,  < 

Who  came  to  our  help  in  our  need. 

We  know  your  rules.  We  are  ready  to  entertain  your  court, 

To  present  our  cheeks  to  your  barber's  brush, 
And  provide  your  sea-bears  with  sport. 

The  trident  you  wield  in  the  Seven  Seas  * 

Is  a  sign  we  recognize  ; 

We  only  rule  if  Your  Majesty  please,  ^ 

And  our  wishes  should  harmonize. 

King  Neptune  replies  : —  \ 

My  realm  is  yours.  We  are  Allies,  and  AUies  we'll  always  be ;  ; 

You  obeyed  my  rules  in  your  hundred  wars. 
You  are  fit  to  traverse  my  sea. 

I  helped  you  in  fifteen  eighty  eight, 
When  Spain's  Armada  came,  I 

And  I'll  help  you  until  the  end  of  fate,  i 

For  I  know  you  will  play  the  game.  J 

You  did  not  sink  a  Hospital  Ship — you  bombed  no  Red  Cross  Camp  ; 

You  did  no  murder  for  murder's  sake,  ■ 

In  liner  or  eight  knot  tramp. 

There's  a  seat  on  my  salt-encrusted  throne 
Which  is  yours  till  time  shall  cease  ;  , 

The  waters  I  rule  you  may  call  your  own  * 

In  everlasting  peace. 
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FISHING  AT  GRENADA 

VERY  few  of  us  in  the  ward-room  had  ever  been  in  the  West  Indies 
before  this  cruise,  but  somehow  we  had  heard  that  the  islands 
were  famous  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  fish  to  be  found 
there.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  for  increasing  surprise  when  we 
found,  after  visiting  several  islands,  that  cod  and  haddock  were  the  only 
piscatorial  dehcacies  that  managed  to  reach  the  ward-room  table.  They 
were  very  reminiscent  of  the  North  Sea  in  war-time,  and  were  strongly 
suspected  of  being  left  over  Grand  Fleet  stock. 

Several  of  the  more  scientifically  minded  officers,  therefore,  decided  to 
see  if  they  could  not  do  something  to  effect  a  change,  even  if  only  tem- 
porarily, by  investigating  the  possibilities  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  the 
matter  of  providing  more  variety.  In  order  to  combine  science  with 
instruction — and  possibly  pleasure — and  to  get  as  big  a  '  basket '  as 
quickly  as  possible,  gun-cotton  was  chosen  as  the  agent  of  death,  and  the 
half-yearly  allowance  was  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Operations  commenced  one  morning  at  5.30,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
a  picket  boat  with  a  whaler  and  skiff  in  tow  proceeding  to  a  place  about 
two  miles  from  the  ship,  where  the  chart  showed  the  existence  of  a  reef  of 
rock  covered  by  three  fathoms  of  water  rapidly  deepening  to  ten.  Three 
charges,  each  consisting  of  a  16J  lb.  tin  of  wet  gun-cotton  with  a  2^  lb.  dry 
primer,  an  electric  battery  and  circuit,  and  a  firing  key  made  up  the 
outfit,  and  every  one  in  the  boats  was  armed  with  either  a  net  or  a  gaff 
made  from  a  broomstick  with  a  hook  lashed  on  to  the  end.  On  the 
way  to  the  scene  of  operations  the  behaviour  of  various  sea  birds  and 
the  presence  of  local  boatmen  fishing  with  hand  lines  gave  promise 
of  success. 

The  charges  were  lowered  into  the  water  and  suspended  a  few  fathoms 
from  the  bottom  by  a  buoy ;  the  picket  boat  then  went  astern,  paying 
out  the  circuit  as  she  went,  and  when  at  a  distance  of  roughly  a  hundred 
yards  the  firing  key  was  pressed.  The  charge  immediately  detonated; 
there  was  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
soon  subsided,  leaving  a  large  patch  discoloured  by  sand  and  mud.  On 
getting  to  it  at  full  speed  nothing  could  be  seen,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  show  was  a  failure.  However,  after  a  few  minutes  fish  began  to 
appear  on  the  surface,  some  quite  dead,  others  partially  stunned  and 
swimming  round  in  circles.  These  were  picked  up  first,  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  headaches,  and  there  were  many  arguments 
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between  the  men  with  the  landing  nets  or  gaffs  and  the  coxswains  of  the 
boats,  whose  ideas  as  to  how  the  fish  would  best  be  cut  off  didn't  always 
seem  to  harmonize.  However,  they  didn't  come  to  blows  about  it,  and 
eventually  all  the  fish  were  captured. 

No  one  would  have  believed  that  such  fish  existed  ;  every  colour  in 
the  rainbow,  and  some  that  were  never  seen  in  any  rainbow,  was  repre- 
sented, and  in  the  most  beautiful  shades  imaginable.  Some  of  the  fish  were 
brilliant  red,  others  bright  blue,  some  yellow,  some  black,  and  others 
combined  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  colours.  Nor  were  their  shapes 
less  extraordinary  ;  Heath  Robinson  in  his  wildest  and  most  fantastical 
moment  might  have  invented  them.  Sizes  varied  from  a  few  ounces  to 
twenty  pounds. 

The  most  interesting  from  the  colour  point  of  view  were  what  we 
afterward  identified  as  '  parrot  fish.'  These  have  all  the  colours  of  the 
South  American  green  parrot,  blended  in  a  way  which  could  only  be 
possible  in  a  fish,  and  to  add  to  the  resemblance  the  creature's  mouth 
consists  of  a  horny  beak,  though  without  the  parrot's  curved  point. 
Some  of  these  fish  were  all  red  or  all  blue  instead  of  parti-coloured.  The 
most  exciting  gentleman  of  all,  however,  was  one  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  mine,  being  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  perfectly 
round.^  Close  inspection  showed  him  to  be  covered  with  spikes  approxi- 
mately two  inches  long  and  quite  sharp.  He  looked  very  formidable  at 
first,  but  after  being  inspected — and  prodded  a  good  deal — he  spat  out 
several  gallons  of  water  by  way  of  protest  or  retaliation,  and  then  began 
to  dwindle,  his  spikes  lay  flat,  and  finally  he  became  a  most  uninteresting 
looking  specimen. 

By  the  time  all  three  charges  had  been  exploded,  at  intervals  of  about 
a  hundred  yards,  and  all  the  fish  retrieved,  the  sun  was  getting  unpleas- 
antly hot  and  the  boats  returned  to  the  ship  in  time  for  breakfast.  The 
catch  was  then  laid  out  on  the  quarter-deck  and  sorted  into  the  different 
varieties.  Fifteen  different  specimens  were  counted,  and  the  total  weight 
was  about  600  pounds.  A  large  crowd  soon  collected  to  see  the  bag,  and 
ominous  whispers  began  to  go  round  as  to  the  horrible  deaths  some  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  tropics  before  had  witnessed  as  a  result  of 
eating  such  highly  coloured  fish.  Some,  they  said,  were  quite  good,  but 
which  were  poisonous  and  which  not  they  did  not  know.  These  rumours 

^  Globe  fish. 
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were  distinctly  alarming,  and  rather  upset  those  who  had  been  looking 
forward  to  a  good  breakfast  of  fresh  fish.  The  doctor  was  summoned  to 
advise,  but  refused  to  commit  himself,  recommending  that  none  should 
be  eaten,  but  promising  that  he  would  do  his  best  afterward  for  anyone 
who  was  adventurous  enough  to  do  so. 

A  deadlock  had  been  reached  when  some  one  had  a  brain-wave,  and 
a  '  coloured  gentleman,'  who  was  lying  alongside  the  ship  with  a  boatload 
of  bananas,  was  called  on  board  to  adjudicate — ^much  to  his  delight.  He 
pronounced  that  all  the  fish  were  good,  but  that — like  beer — some  were 
better  than  others.  The  worst  character  he  would  give  any  of  them  was 
that  they  were  only  '  nigger-food.'  As  a  fee  for  his  services  he  was  given 
several  of  the  latter  variety,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
various  messes  who  had  provided  the  boats'  crews,  the  cooks  arriving 
almost  as  fast  as  if  they  were  coming  for  their  pay. 

No  ill  effects  resulted,  but  the  fish  took  their  revenge  after  all  by 
leaving  a  very  powerful  odiferous  reminder  of  their  former  existence  in 
the  stern  sheets  of  the  picket  boat. 

Altogether  the  expedition  was  quite  a  success,  and  a  further  raid 
next  morning  produced  similar  results,  with  the  addition  of  several  new 
specimens  and  a  total  weight  of  800  pounds. 

A  DAY'S  SPORTS  AT  GRENADA 

On  the  i8th  September,  at  9.30  a.m.,  about  two  hundred  of  the  ship's 
company  landed  for  a  day's  sports,  which  had  been  organized  for  them 
on  the  Grenada  Cricket  Ground  by  Mr  Hughes  and  Mr  Macnaughton. 

No  more  delightful  setting  for  a  sports  ground  could  possibly  be 
imagined,  situated  as  it  is,  facing  the  sea  and  hemmed  in  on  the  other 
three  sides  by  the  hills. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  post  entries  for  every  event,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  programme  from  twelve  events  to  nine, 
and  even  then  we  were  only  just  finished  in  time,  and  had  to  commence 
the  heats  immediately  on  arrival. 

For  some  of  the  more  popular  events  as  many  as  eight  heats  had  to 
be  run  off,  with  ten  or  even  more  men  in  each  heat.  A  generous  supply 
of  refreshments,  both  dry  and  wet,  had  been  provided,  and  we  very  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  some  form  of  Liquor  Restriction  Act 
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was  passed,  there  would  be  very  few  competitors  left  by  the  end  of  the 
afternoon,  especially  as  the  day  was  one  of  the  hottest  experienced  during 
the  whole  of  the  cruise.  Forthwith  an  act  was  read,  and  we  settled  down 
to  the  serious  matter  of  getting  through  the  heats  and  getting  the  finals 
and  prize-giving  over  while  there  was  light  enough  left  to  enable  our 
soccer  team  to  play  the  Grenada  team. 

In  this  we  were  so  far  successful  that  by  3.30  the  finals  were  started. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  Grenada  people  had  collected,  together  with 
most  of  our  libertymen  and  the  band,  who  played  several  selections. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  events  and  winners  : — 


100  Yards  . 
Sack  Race  . 
Potato  Race 
440  Yards   . 

Three-Legged  Race 

Obstacle  Race    . 

Wheelbarrow  Race 


8.  Relay  Race 


.1 


Wood,  Mus. 

Creevy,  Boy. 

Robinson,  Pte. 

Spencer,  Wr. 

Bacon,  C.P.O. 

Funnel,  C.Yeo. 

Thomas,  A.B, 

Hayter,  L.S. 

Osmond. 
Ranee,  Tennant,  Thirkel,  Booker, 
Williams,  Pooley,  Wood,  Slade. 


.     Thirkel,  Arm. 

.     WilHams,  Mus. 

.     Tennant,  P.O. 

.     Ranee,  P.O. 
i  Naylor,  A.B. 

'  I  Marsden,  A.B. 

.     Cathie,  A.B. 
(  Longstaffe,  A.B 
I  Handley,  A.B 
ist. 
2nd 


Pooley,  Mus. 
Naylor,  A.B. 
Blake. 
Dark,  A.B. 


Sheppard,  A. 
Bennett,  A.B. 
Thomas.  A.B. 


{  3rd.   Bacon,  Funnel,  Cla5rton,  Martin. 
9.  Obstacle  Race  on  Donkeys    Wren,  A.B.  Dark,  A.B.  Gee,  A.B. 

On  the  first  eight  events  there  is  no  necessity  to  dilate  at  length. 
Thirkel  won  the  100  Yards,  and  Williams  the  Sack  Race,  with  consider- 
able margins.  In  the  Potato  Race  Robinson  ran  P.O.  Tennant  very  close 
until  the  end,  when  he  seemed  to  lose  his  speed  a  little,  and  P.O.  Tennant 
came  home  well  ahead.  P.O.  Ranee  got  a  good  start  in  the  440  Yards  and 
settled  down  to  his  stride,  which  soon  gave  him  a  considerable  lead  that 
none  of  the  others  were  able  to  overtake  him. 

A  word  of  sympathy  should  be  expressed  for  Thomas,  who  finished 
second  in  the  Obstacle  Race  when  he  should  have  been  first  by  at  least 
50  yards.  He  failed  at  the  last  obstacle — a  lime  at  the  bottom  of  a  bucket 
in  a  few  inches  of  water — which  had  to  be  picked  up  in  the  teeth  without 
the  aid  of  the  hands.  He  only  got  hold  of  his  lime  after  four  or  five  attempts, 
whereas  Cathie  succeeded  in  getting  his  apparently  without  any  difficulty. 

As  nearly  every  one  entered  for  the  Obstacle  Race  on  Donkeys,  and 
there  were  only  six  donkeys,  these  unfortunate  animals  had  the  hardest 
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day  of  their  lives.  The  final  of  this  race  involved  riding  the  donkey  through 
a  ten-foot  square  of  white  paper  pasted  on  to  a  frame.  As  there  was  only 
one  piece  of  paper  that  size  and  no  spares,  the  heats  had  to  consist  of 
flat  races,  the  course  being  some  30  yards  long.  Even  this  distance  proved 
too  much  for  some  of  our  '  would  be  '  equestrians — or  should  one  say 
'  donkestrians '  ? — who  met  the  ground  with  dull  thuds  after  a  few  yards 
furious  riding,  more  especially  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  mounts 
were  comparatively  fresh. 

A  slight  contretemps  occurred  when  the  time  came  for  the  final  of 
this  race,  for  when  the  jockeys  came  to  look  for  their  animals  no  sign  of 
them  could  be  found.  It  transpired  later  that  the  donkey  boys,  thinking 
we  had  finished  altogether  with  their  charges  when  we  had  finished  the 
heats,  had  quietly  removed  them.  However,  three  of  them  had  not  gone 
far,  and  were  retrieved  for  the  race.  Of  these  one  donkey  in  particular  had 
not  won  a  single  heat  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  but  came  into 
his  own  in  the  finals,  winning  with  Wren  up,  by  many  lengths.  Some  one 
suggested  that  he  was  probably  too  stupid  to  realize  he  was  going  through 
an  obstacle  !  If  that  be  so,  then  Wren  succeeded  in  winning  the  most 
amusing  race  of  the  day,  aided  by  his  animal's  stupidity. 

Despite  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  keen- 
ness were  shown  by  every  one,  some  men  even  entering  for  seven  or  eight 
out  of  the  nine  events. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sports  all  the  winners  were  lined  up  in  front 
of  the  pavilion,  where  the  Chief  Justice  distributed  the  prizes.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  sums  of  money,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  winner 
receiving  £1,  the  second  man  ten  shillings,  and  the  third  five  shillings. 

In  all,  the  people  of  Grenada  had  raised  the  sum  of  £100  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  men,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  be  thanked 
again  through  the  medium  of  this  Magazine  for  their  generosity. 

After  the  prize-giving  our  soccer  team  played  the  local  team,  and 
won  the  game  by  a  fairly  wide  margin,  thus  bringing  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  the  cruise. 

J.  DE  C.  RICHARDS. 


"RENOWNIANA" 

An  exercise  in  Brazilian  mathematics  : — "  Idaho  "  :    *'  Renown  "  : 

£5000  :  £500. 

*  *     * 

Officer  of  Division  {to  Snotty  of  ditto). — "  That's  a  very  dirty  collar 
you're  wearing." 

Snotty. — "  Dirty,  sir  ?  This  collar  was  washed  ashore." 
Officer  of  Division. — "  I  thought  so.  From  what  wreck  ?  " 

*  *      * 

The  following  is  borrowed,  but  seems  appropriate  : — 
Lieutenant  (to  Snotty). — "  How  many  collars  do  you  wear  a  week  ?  " 
Snotty. — "  I'm  afraid  you've  got  it  wrong,  sir  ;  what  you  really  mean 
is,  '  How  many  weeks  do  I  wear  a  collar  ?  '  " 

*  *     * 

A  parson  whose  surname  was  Bradley 
Desired  some  leave  very  badly. 

With  his  hat  and  his  coat 

He  would  catch  the  first  boat 
And  come  off  by  the  last  rather  sadly. 

*  ♦     * 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
"  Vernon,"  and  dealing  with  "  Temporary  Illuminations "  on  board 
ship  : — 

"  Sitting  Out  Places. — Lamps  in  these  places  need  not  be  spaced  as 
close  together  as  is  necessary  elsewhere,  also  a  lower  candle-power  is 
permissible,  thus  serving  two  useful  purposes — {a)  decreasing  the  load 
on  the  dynamo,  (h)  pleasing  the  guests.  Coloured  lamps  of  low  candle- 
power  hidden  in  green  stuff  or  flowers  provide  a  good  arrangement.  Seat 
actuated  switches  are  to  be  deprecated." 

The  world's  worker  who  produced  the  above — we  have  been  told 
this  was  Lieut.-Commander  Renouf — might  have  saved  himself  a  lot  of 
brain  worry  if  he  had  visited  the  "  Renown  "  during  one  of  our  dances. 
We  once  put  one  8  candle-power  blue  light  in  the  middle  of  our  sitting-out 
places,  but  it  had  to  be  removed  after  the  first  interval,  thus  decreasing 
the  load  on  the  dynamo  and  pleasing  both  the  officers  and  the  guests. 

*  *      * 

Orders  from  the  Captain  to  the  Cinema  Officer  : — "  The  Prince 
would  like  to  see  some  more  Bebe  Daniels  films  to-night. — (Signed)  E.  A.T." 
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Overheard  during  a  dance  at  the  St  Clair  Club  : — 
First  Fair  Damsel. — "  You  were  in  the  car  behind  us  during  the  last 
interval,  weren't  you  ?  " 

Second  Fair  Damsel. — "  Oh,  no  ;  it  wasn't  us ;  we  didn't  see  anything." 

*  *      * 

A  Commander  we  had  was  called  Campbell, 
Who  never  delighted  to  amble 
In  cool  forest  glades 
With  delectable  maids. 
So  'twas  we  who  to  shoreward  did  amble. 
»     «     * 
In  the  dog  watches  on  the  day  we  left  New  York  our  Editor  was  on 
the  look-out  for  '  copy '  when  the  tables  were  properly  turned  on  him  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

H.R.H. — " ,  do  you  remember  the  Patterson  Hotel  ?  " 

Editor. — "  No,  sir  ;  I've  never  heard  of  it." 
H.R.H.—"  Oh,  you  must." 

Admiral  Halsey. — "  Surely  you  remember  it — the  Patterson  Hotel 
in  New  York  ?  " 

Editor. — "  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  remember  it.  I  didn't  know  such  a  hotel 
existed." 

H.R.H. — "  Don't  you  remember  one  night  about  11.45 " 

Then  the  fog  suddenly  cleared  and  visions  from  the  past  appeared 
before  the  Editor's  brain.  But  we're  not  certain  we  were  the  only  persons 
bowled  out  that  night.  The  New  York  police  were  certainly  kept  guessing 
for  a  bit,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Standard  for  once  flew  over  a  motor 

car  he  was  not  in. 

*  *     * 

There  was  once  a  doctor  called  White, 
Who  was  known  as  '  The  Ladies'  Delight.' 

The  delight  was  not  Turkish, 

But  his  doings  were  murkish, 
And  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

*  *     * 

Are  we  not  very  grateful  to  Pearl  White  and  the  '  Lambs  '  for  coming 
off  to  entertain  us  ?  The  former  we  know  was  very  grateful  for  the 
thoroughly  well  deserved  send-off  she  was  given. 
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The  following  letter  was  received  by  a  certain  officer  at  New  York 
the  day  after  a  tea-party  : — 

DEAR  SIR. 

PLEASE  EXCUSE  THIS  VERY  EXTRAORDINARY  LOOKING  EPISTLE  BUT 
I  CAN  ONLY  FIDDLE  WITH  ONE  FINGER,  HENCE  THE  VERY  QUEER  EFFORT.  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  VERY  KIND  TO  A  FORLORN  SMALL  BRAT  WHO  DULY  APPRECIATES  IT 
EVEN  IF  SHE  DOES  MAKE  THOUSANDS  OF  RUDE  REMARKS. 

WOULD  YOU  BE  SO  NICE  AS  TO  PAY  MY  VERY  DUTIFUL  RESPECTS  TO  MR 
LIQUID  CHOCOLATE  EYES  AND  TO  TELL  HIM  THAT  I  HAVE  FOUND  ONE  PERSON 
WHO  APPRECIATES  THEM  AT  ANY  RATE. 

VERY  SINCERELY  (SERIOUSLY), 

'  BRAT.' 

*  *       * 

Our  *  guns  '  was  A.  L.  St  G.  Lyster, 

A  young  lady  thought  he  had  kissed  her ; 

She  emitted  a  scream 

And  some  pink  crepe  de  chine 
Was  put  on  again  by  her  sister. 

*  *     * 

Who  will  write  the  sad  story  of  the  "  Broken  Melody,"  or  the  "  Lost 
Chord,"  or  "  Why  she  wouldn't  dance  with  him  "  ? 

*  *     * 
Who  is  our  Syncopating  Society  Success  ? 

*  *     * 

A  dancing  young  doctor  called  White 
Sat  a  dance  out  in  brilliant  moonlight 

He  came  back  looking  meek  '^:\» 

With  a  spot  on  his  cheek  ;    ^  '«•  >' 
Some  said  it  was  rouge — some  a  bite. 

*  *     * 

Who  was  mistaken  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre  ?  And  why  wasn't  the  joke  kept  up  ? 

*  *     * 

Why  did  one  of  the  characters  in  Buddies  have  such  trouble  in 
pronouncing  a  long  word  with  a  lot  of  S's  in  it  on  20th  November  ?  And 
was  it  for  the  same  reason  that  one  part  in  the  play  had  to  be  left  out 
altogether  ? 

*  *     * 

What  made  the  play  go  with  such  a  swing  that  night  ?  Ask  Dicky. 
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Is  it  considered  good  form  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  flag-decorated  box  at 
the  theatre  ? 

*  »     » 

Did  the  Magic  Melodies  enjoy  their  party  on  board  the  "  Renown  "  on 
20th  November  ?  And  did  we  ?  I'll  say  so. 

*  *     * 

A  young  doctor  made  famous  at  Rio 
By  repairing  a  heart  near  the  sea-oh 

Lost  his  wonderful  fame 

By  not  giving  his  name 
To  a  Trinidad  girl  'neath  a  tree-oh. 

*  *     * 

Is  there  more  religion  in  Montreal  than  there  is  in  New  York  ? 

»     *     * 
"  I  want  a  pair  of  Boston  garters,  please." 
"  What  colour,  sir  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  don't  mind." 
"  I  should  think  baby  blue  would  do  all  right." 

*  *     * 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  unofficial  visit  to  Toronto  nearly  plunged  the 
whole  town  into  mourning. 

A  packing  case  to  be  addressed  "  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  care  of 
Naval  Store  Officer,  Halifax,"  had  been  ordered  from  the  C.P.R.  Company, 
in  order  to  pack  the  various  addresses,  trowels,  shovels,  horns,  headgear, 
etc.,  that  had  been  presented  during  the  trip.  In  due  time  a  beautifully 
polished  wooden  box  about  six  feet  long  and  with  a  sort  of  heart-shaped 
plate  on  top  appeared,  the  address  being  engraved  on  the  plate. 

On  arrival  at  Toronto  about  9.30  one  morning  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  party  would  remain  in  bed,  there  being  no  official  programme  to 
carry  out.  The  result  was  that  the  crowd  saw  nothing  but  a  train  with  all 
the  curtains  drawn  down,  and  when  the  '  packing  case  '  appeared,  looking 
more  like  a  coffin  than  anything  else,  all  the  police  stood  strictly  to  atten- 
tion and  the  crowd  took  off  their  hats.     Some  sensation  ! 
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FROM  THE  STAFF 

There  was  once  a  young  gallant  called  Clord 
Who  never  was  blase  or  bored  ; 

The  girls  whom  he  met 

All  thought  him  a  pet, 
And  they  loved  him  still  more  as  a  Lord, 

There  was  a  young  soldier  called  Legh, 
Who  was  fond  of  the  girls  as  could  be  ; 

But  a  girl  in  the  West 

Took  a  gun  from  her  vest. 
Now  his  style  is  no  longer  so  free. 

We  are  told  that  the  Chief  of  the  Mishin 
Is  a  nailer  at  flirtin'  and  fishin'  ; 

If  we  worm  out  the  truth 

From  the  friends  of  his  youth. 
We  will  publish  an  extra  edishin. 

There  was  a  young  girl  of  New  York, 
Who  longed  for  the  pop  of  a  cork  ; 

In  a  '  vurry  '  fine  gown 

She  dined  in  "  Renown," 
Gee  whiz  !  how  Amurricans  tork  ! 

We  must  not  forget  Godfrey  Thomas, 
Whom  we  cannot  allow  away  fromas ; 

Once  in  Winnipeg  City, 

He — oh,  such  a  pity  ! — 
Had  a  spree  with  the  girls  without  Momas. 

Our  Dudley  went  dancing  and  then 
Went  hunting  the  moose  on  the  fen  ; 

Did  he  shoot  any  moose  ? 

He  did  not.  His  excoose 
Was  that  every  damned  moose  looked  like  ten 
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There's  a  Duke  in  the  Wonderful  West, 

Who  knows  how  to  honour  a  Guest ;  j 

He's  a  host  without  peer,  ^ 

And  we  all  give  a  cheer  « 

For  His  Ex.,  and  Her  Ex.,  and  the  rest.  ■ 

Our  Minister  never  was  late,  '| 
Excepting  for  matters  of  State  ; 

He's  a  wonderful  toff 

At  dancing  and  golf,  ] 

But  Cabinet  business  can  wait.  i 

"I 

Do  you  know  Dudley  North  ?  Oh,  you  do  ;  "      ■) 

He  can  give  you  a  wrinkle  or  two  'i 

On  teaching  the  girls  '^ 

To  dance  passionate  twirls,  1 

And  then  to  sit  tight  in  a  pew.  ■ 

There  was  a  gay  Colonel  called  Grigg,  .; 

Who  sometimes  looked  awfully  big  ;  c 

No  female  addresses  ^ 

Upset  the  addresses,  i 

But  soon  he'll  be  wanting  a  wig. 

Old  Newport,  our  doctor,  alone  ^ 

Adopted  a  fatherly  tone  ;  ^ 

He  gave  us  the  doose  5 

For  our  conduct  too  loose,  :j 

But  he  never  said  much  of  his  own.  i 

Old  Burstall's  a  nailer  for  fun,  i 

With  spirits,  wine,  woman,  and  gun  ;  ^ 

If  he  pushed  at  the  front  ^ 

As  he  pushed  at  a  stunt,  ; 

No  wonder  he  finished  the  Hun  !  ' 


RIO  CRICKET— REMINISCENCES 

THE  "  Rio  Cricket  and  Athletic  Association  " — ^more  generally 
known  as  "  Rio  Cricket  " — certainly  gave  us  a  very  good  time 
on  the  occasion  of  our  whole-day  match  played  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  arrival.  We  were  beaten.  But  then,  of  course,  we  always 
'  are — this  year.  "  Ah,  but  you  should  have  seen  our  team  last  year,"  we  say 
to  our  smug-faced  opponents.  (As  a  rule  this  remark  is  introduced  about 
tea-time,  but  there  are  occasions  when  the  state  of  the  game  renders  it 
advisable  to  force  it  upon  them  during  the  luncheon  interval.)  This  observa- 
tion on  our  part  has  a  wonderfully  chilling  effect  upon  an  over-exuberant 
adversary,  and  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  only  by  extremely  good  fortune 
that  they  have  met  our  team  this  year  at  all.  "  You  could  not  have  done  it 
last  year,"  said  as  we  say  it,  is  as  good  as  a  '  six '  over  the  wall.  Our 
opponents  are  really  quite  nonplussed.  They  grin  feebly  and  remark,  "  Is 
that  so  ?  "  With  a  feeling  of  moral  superiority  we  stride  off  the  ground 
and  prepare  for  the  awkward  questions  that  await  our  return. 

Last  year  our  friends  invariably  greeted  us  with  a  cheerful  "Won 
again,  I  suppose  ?  "  or  words  to  that  effect.  At  the  start  of  this  season  the 
query  was  modified  to  "  Well,  did  you  win  ?  "  We  forgave  this  lack  of  tact 
on  their  part,  for  changes  had  been  many  and  some  people  are  so  dread- 
fully ignorant  of  even  the  most  outstanding  features  of  their  ship's  history. 
Now  we  receive  a  scowl  and  the  curt  observation,  "  Lost  again,  I  suppose  ? 
Better  take  to  marbles" — a  remark  which,  even  if  true,  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

On  the  particular  day  in  question  we  had  been  fortunate  in  one 
respect.  The  lunch  and  the  cocktails  left  nothing  to  be  desired — not  even 
a  desire  to  win.  In  fact  at  about  2  p.m.  the  only  desire  that  possessed  the 
majority  of  the  team  was  to  draw  stumps  and  go  to  sleep.  This  is  not  a  very 
laudable  ambition  perhaps — but  it  would  not  have  happened  last  year. 

"  In  return  for  their  kindness  '  Rio  Cricket '  must  be  asked  on  board 
to  dine,"  said  a  prominent  bat — one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who 
live  in  the  world  of  cricket  solely  on  a  reputation  acquired  during  a  previous 
season — how  previous  one  sometimes  scarcely  likes  to  think.  The  proposal 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  so  we  pulled  up  our  socks  and  prepared  for 
a  murky  night. 

At  5.30  p.m.,  in  accordance  with  our  invitation,  the  party  arrived 
so  that  they  might  look  round  the  ship  before  dark,  evening  dress 
being  brought  in  portmanteaux,  etc.  One  astute  gentleman,  possessed,  I 
should  imagine,  of  considerable  foresight,  arrived  in  his  evening  garb  and, 
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pleading  inability  to  go  rounds  with  the  others,  started  '  mopping  'em 
up  '  in  a  ward-room  armchair  from  5.35  p.m.  onward.  Such  tactics  rather 
defeated  us,  and  we  felt  thankful  that  no  more  of  our  guests  were  slaves 
to  this  particular  form  of  '  secret  drinking.' 

Rounds  were  finished,  as  also  was  our  abihty  to  exist  for  another 
moment  without  alcoholic  stimulant.  We  accordingly  adjourned  to  the 
ward-room,  and  without  more  ado  necked  as  much  as  we  could  hold,  con- 
sistent with  decency  and  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  night  was  yet 
young. 

Of  dinner  little  need  be  said  save  that  neither  '  croutes  '  nor  '  canapes  ' 
were  served — a  red  letter  day  ;  nor  did  '  roast  beef  '  and  '  roast  mutton  ' 
contend  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  favour  of  our  animal  tastes.  The  speeches 
were  short  but  pithy,  and  require  no  criticism  from  my  unworthy  pen. 
Let  it  merely  be  said  that  they  would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  most 
exacting  of  Messrs  Saccone  &  Speed's  representatives  if  that  gentleman 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 

****** 

The  ward-room  had  discarded  its  customary  air  of  quiet  respectability. 
To  an  outsider  it  would  appear  more  like  a  tavern  parlour  on  a  particu- 
larly rowdy  Saturday  night.  "  Chair  Polo  "  had  begun.  Sweaty  figures 
with  crumpled  shirt  fronts  and  armed  with  the  priceless  mess  spoons  sat 
on  chairs  which  they  continually  jerked  to  and  fro  in  frantic  endeavour  to 
push  a  cricket  ball  into  one  of  the  wine  cupboards — an  extemporized  goal — 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  wine  steward,  who  threaded  his  way  dexterously 
through  the  players  in  his  attempt  to  satisfy  the  unquenchable  thirst  of 
the  spectators. 

Suddenly  a  medley  of  lugubrious  discords  proceeded  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  all  present  became  unpleasantly  aware  of  the  proximity  of 
the  "  Ward-Room  Jazz."  This  collection  of  hard-worked  and  underpaid 
musicians  had  known  better  days.  Many  a  time  have  they  played  before 
Royalty,  and  many  a  time  may  they  do  so  again.  Lack  of  appreciation  by 
their  messmates,  however,  has  produced  a  lethargy  which  is  pitiful  to 
behold,  and  it  is  only  on  such  rare  occasions  as  these  that  they  dare  exhibit 
their  art,  for  they  look  for  the  protection  of  the  guests  in  the  event  of  their 
fellow  hosts  overwhelming  them. 

Musical  chairs  and  "  Loader  "  resulted  in  greater  chaos  than  before. 
Shirts  had  been  discarded  by  the  majority,   and  hxmian  energy  was 
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approaching  the  end  of  its  tether.  A  cheering  competition  ended  the 
evening,  and  the  guests  departed. 

****** 

Of  the  gent  who  went  to  sleep  in  a  taxi  and  was  driven  round  the 
town  by  the  unsuspecting  chauffeur  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  of  his  friend  who  took  up  his  abode  for  the  night  in  a  private  house 
unknown  to  the  occupants  thereof,  the  less  said  the  better.  Let  it  suffice 
that  we  '  really  had  a  most  delightful  evening,'  and  one  that  is  worthy  of 
remembrance  by  being  incorporated  in  our  Magazine. 

N.  I.  EASTMAN, 

Captain,  R.M.A. 

AN  UNCENSORED  LETTER 

(The  following  letter  has  found  its  way,  presumably  by  accident, 
into  the  Editor's  mail  bag.  Perhaps  it  was  dropped  on  the  quarter-deck 
during  the  reception  at  Rio.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  identity  of  the 
addressee  has  been  concealed,  otherwise  we  might  deliver  it  in  New  York. 
The  writer  seems  fond  of  dropping  things.) 

Cherie, — The  "  Renown  "  has  been  and  gone — I  nearly  added  'and 
done  it,'  but  they  didn't  quite,  although  if  they  had  stayed  another  few 
days  one  cannot  tell  what  might  not  have  happened. 

I  told  you  I  would  write  and  tell  you  all  about  it  so  that  you  would 
know  when  they  came  to  New  York.  I  only  hope  this  letter  will  get  to 
you  in  time,  but  really  if  the  ship  is  anything  like  some  of  her  officers, 
even  aeroplane  post  would  not  get  there  before  them.  However,  dear  girl, 
I  must  hope  that  at  any  rate  it  will  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  you  com- 
pletely jumping  the  rails  and  to  enable  you  to  pull  up  before  things  have 
gone  too  far. 

Well,  now,  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  various  ones  I  have  met. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  one  they  call  '  Sir  Cuthbert.'  Be  very  careful  of 
him.  He  has  that  naive  manner  which  is  so  disarming — but  you  know  how 
dangerous  that  is.  Very  good-looking,  with  beautiful  hair  and  those 
melting  brown  eyes — Uke  chocolate  on  a  hot  day — you  know  the  sort  I 
mean.  So  distinguished  looking  too.  I  am  not  surprised  they  made  him 
a  '  Sir,'  though  I  could  never  find  out  what  he  was  knighted  for.  He  was 
much  too  modest  to  tell  me,  and  when  I  asked  any  of  the  other  boys  they 
only  laughed.  I  think  there  must  be  something  funny  about  it.  He  is  the 
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'  P.M.O.'  of  the  ship,  whatever  that  may  mean,  but  at  any  rate  he  is  a 
doctor — and  a  very  nice  one  too.  I  hoped  I  might  sprain  my  ankle  when 
I  was  on  board  as  his  touch  is  so  gentle.  Sir  Cuthbert  has  got  such  a  dear 
little  room  on  board — cabins,  I  think  they  call  them — so  comfy.  I  didn't 
really  have  time  to  become  properly  acquainted  with  it  because  mother 
was  so  silly  calling  out  for  me  just  as  things  were  '  getting  a  move  on,'  as 
some  of  the  boys  say. 

His  room  is  next  to  a  little  friend  of  his  called  Jerry.  I  didn't  see  Jerry, 
but  I  think  he  must  be  awfully  nice  if  he's  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Cuth- 
bert. They  say  he  is  awfully  shy  and  only  comes  out  on  very  rare  occasions. 
But  you  and  I  know  these  shy  ones,  don't  we  ?  They  do  go  it  when  they 
get  started.  Do  you  remember  the  man  we  met  at  Yarmouth  during  the 
war  ?  He  was  supposed  to  be  shy.  The  submarine  one,  I  mean.  I  was  so 
frightened  of  him — but,  there,  it's  an  old  story,  so  I  won't  repeat  it.  I  only 
know  that  I  should  blush  all  over  if  I  met  him  again.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name — something  to  do  with  *  Jokes,'  I  believe.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  wedding  upset  him,  but  he  certainly  was  a  one  that  evening. 

Another  one  I  met  was  one  they  call  '  Number  One.'  He  is  very 
nice — and  married — ^so  you  are  quite  safe  with  him.  Although  if  he  wasn't 
married,  I  should  think  there  were  great  possibilities. 

One  I  met  at  the  same  time  as  Number  One  was  '  Guns.'  I  think  he 
has  something  to  do  with  the  torpedoes  or  the  things  they  fire  out  of  the 
funnels.  A  most  dreadful  thing  happened  when  I  was  dancing  with  him. 
I  suddenly  felt  as  though  things  were  slipping  from  under  me.  And  they 
were,  too.  They  slipped  down  right  round  my  ankles,  and  I  had  to  bolt  for 
the  cloak-room.  He  was  very  nice  and  didn't  seem  to  mind  a  hit.  Fortun- 
ately, I  had  my  prettiest  ones  on — or  rather  off — so  let  this  be  a  warning 
to  you  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  nicest  at  a  dance.  I  think 
the  fact  that '  Guns '  is  married  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  calmness,  although 
I  believe  he  had  to  have  a  very  stiff  whisky  and  soda  after  the  incident. 
I  didn't  dance  with  him  for  a  long  time  after,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
had. 

The  Commander  is  nice.  He's  got  such  a  jolly  twinkle  in  his  eye.  But 
he's  married  too.  I'm  glad  I  found  that  out  early,  because  I  feel  sure  I 
should  have  made  quite  a  silly  of  myself  over  him.  He  has  got  such  a  lot 
of  pretty  ribbons  on  his  coat  and  such  a  nice  brown  face.  I  think  he  must 
be  very  full  of  joie  de  vivre,  because  Charlie  went  on  board  to  dinner  the 
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night  they  dined  the  Rio  cricket  team,  and  I  sent  his  clothes  to  the  wash 
afterward.  Charhe  didn't  say  much  next  day — the  poor  boy  couldn't  as  he 
had  a  headache — but  he  told  me  afterward  when  he  felt  better  that  the 
Commander  led  him  into  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  chairs  and  sofas 
and  the  floor — particularly  the  floor  from  the  colour  of  his  clothes.  How 
funny  these  naval  officers  are !  Apparently  they  love  that  sort  of  thing. 
Now  can  you  imagine  a  lot  of  girls  behaving  like  that  ?  Charlie  said  the 
Prince  of  Wales  did  the  same  sort  of  things  when  he  had  dinner  in  the 
ward-room.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  but  they  say  it's  quite  true.  In  that 
case  H.R.H.  must  be  a  lively  one.  .  .  .  We  are  asked  to  an  '  At  Home  ' 
on  board  the  "  Renown  "  to-morrow,  so  I'll  finish  this  letter  after  that. 

****** 

The  *  At  Home  '  was  charming.  I  saw  several  other  officers  whom  I 
hadn't  met  ashore.  Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  I've  got  quite  silly  in  my  old 
age.  Would  you  beheve  it,  but  I've  fallen  completely  in  love  with  the 
most  wonderful  creature  I've  ever  seen.  I  didn't  manage  to  meet  him 
because  I  only  saw  him  as  we  were  leaving  the  ship.  He  is  very  tall  and  so 
handsome.  He's  got  the  most  wonderful  pair  of  straight  legs  I've  ever  seen, 
and  the  sweetest  moustache  in  the  world.  He  was  wearing  such  a  pretty 
cap  with  a  red  band  round  it,  and  when  I  saw  him  I  felt — well,  I  can 
hardly  describe  it.  I  asked  some  one  in  the  boat,  and  they  said  he  was  a 
marine  officer.  Now,  what  on  earth  is  a  marine  ?  But  /  don't  care.  A  rail- 
way accident  isn't  more  completely  off  the  rails  than  I  am. 

There's  a  little  one  on  board  too.  He's  such  a  cheeky  boy,  and  you  can 
hardly  call  his  a  moustache.  They  say  he  keeps  on  shaving  it  off  because 
it  makes  his  upper  lip  look  dirty. 

I  do  hope  you  will  meet  the  tall  officer  of  marines  and  Sir  Cuthbert, 
but  don't  fall  in  love  with  the  marine — he's  mine. 

Tell  me  how  you  get  on  after  they've  left. — Thine, 

CHRISSIE. 


OUR  CONCERT 

(20th  October,  Rio  to  Trinidad.) 
"  An  impromptu  concert,"  the  notice  began, 

"  Will  be  given  on  Monday  ;  roll  up  if  you  can.  i 

The  turns  are  all  new,  though  the  artists  be  old,  ■{ 

And  our  excellent  band  your  attention  will  hold."  '\ 

At  8  o'clock  sharp  with  every  one  present,  } 

The  band  started  "  Smiles  "  and  we  tried  to  look  pleasant.  j 

The  awning  was  dripping,  but  that  didn't  matter,  i 

It  merely  augmented  the  hubbub  and  chatter.  ' 

The  music  was  finished,  and  now  stood  before  us  1 

The  red  and  green  checks  of  the  opening  chorus.  ' 

Their  hectic  appearance  induced  one  to  think,  ;i 

"  I  suppose  that  is  rouge — or  can  it  be  drink  ?  "  j 

After  "  Madam  "  by  Sergeant,  came  solo  by  Evans,  \ 

Who  by  dint  of  much  wind  moved  us  up  to  the  heavens.  >■ 

Taylor,  Mark  Two,  then  took  to  the  boards,  I 

And  bowed  himself  out  amid  frantic  applauds.  i 

"  Oh,  thanks,  keep  the  change.  I've  no  time,  I  must  go,"  ] 

Said  the  '  toff,'  done  by  Dawson — a  very  good  show.  ; 

"  'Ere,  Liza,  d'yer  love  us  or  want  to  get  art  ?  "1 

Oh,  Jim,  'ow  you  fidget.  Don't  maul  us  abart."  I 

"  Sing  me  the  Rosary,"  "  Mixed  Rags,"  and  "  Comic,"  • 

All  followed  in  turn  and  proved  a  good  tonic,  ^ 

For  people  whose  livers  could  not  stand  the  strain  ? 

Of  an  awning  still  dripping  with  tropical  rain.  1 

Campbell  (excuse  me,  his  rank  will  not  rhyme) 

Was  announced  on  the  programme — in  pencil  this  time.  '\ 

The  Manager,  Piatt,  told  us  just  beforehand  ! 

"  /  don't  know  what  he'll  do  and  nor  does  the  band."  i 

'*  Where  is  my  music  ?  O'Donnell,  come  here  ;  * 

I  gave  it  to  you.     Now,  isn't  that  queer  ?  j 

Where  could  it  have  gone  ?  O'Donnell,  you've  got  it.  ■; 

Oh,  no — as  you  were — here  it  is  in  my  pocket.  '  j 
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"  I  wrote  it  myself.  Yes,  I  did — well  I  never — 
I  didn't  believe  I  could  be  half  so  clever. 
And  the  words  to  the  music — I  wrote  them  as  well ; 
It's  all  jolly  good,  and  I  feel  quite  a  swell. 

"  Now  come  on,  the  band,  get  to  work  with  the  tune. 
Oh,  Lord,  what  a  row !  I'll  be  deaf  very  soon. 
Can't  you  play  a  bit  softer — without  so  much  din  ? 
I  believe  the  fault  is  that  you're  all  full  of  gin." 

And  so  things  went  on  till  he  got  to  that  part 

Of  his  show  when  he  honestly  did  make  a  start 

With  his  song  which  for  long  he'd  been  holding  before  us 

As  a  '  bit  of  all  right '  with  a  rollicking  chorus. 

"  I  don't  care  a  raspberry  who  this  offends, 
I  will  make  my  jokes  on  my  officer  friends." 
Such  were  his  feelings,  as  judged  by  his  humour. 
We  hope  they'll  not  spread  into  scandalous  rumour. 

As  vocalists  go  there  were  "  Comics  "  and  others, 
Sufficient  to  satisfy  all  music  lovers. 

But  if  you  should  say,  "  Which  was  your  favourite  voice  ? 
I'd  say  every  time,  "  Stiffy  Schofield's  for  choice." 

Paymaster  Daves  preceded  his  entry, 

In  a  manner  becoming  to  musical  gentry  ; 

He  attacked  the  piano  unconcerned  and  at  ease. 

And  carelessly  tickled  the  ivory  keys. 

Next  on  the  programme  came  Couch,  a  musician. 
Whose  fiddle  worked  wonders — in  fact,  a  magician 
Could  not  have  done  more  to  create  that  sensation 
Which  preserves  you  on  death  from  a  life  of  damnation. 

A  step  dance  with  Jazz,  and  "  Jack  Johnson,"  a  song, 
Brought  us  near  to  the  end  of  the  programme,  along 
With  a  rainstorm  which  now  became  fiercer  by  far. 
And  was  not  at  all  welcomed  by  Jolly  Jack  Tar. 
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However,  we  finished  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
Though  the  language  in  rear  sounded  somewhat  profane  ; 
And  I  hope  those  not  mentioned  for  services  rendered 
Will  remember  that  thanks  from  all  present  are  tendered. 

N.  I.  EASTMAN, 
2ist  October  1919.  Captain,  R.M.A. 

THE  CONCERT  PARTY 

Any  account  of  the  cruise  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not  pay  tribute 
to  the  ship's  Concert  Party  and  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  enhanced 
not  only  their  own  reputation,  but  also  that  of  the  ship.  Under  the  very 
able  management  of  Engineer-Lieutenant  Piatt,  they  have  given  an 
extremely  good  show,  sometimes  more  than  once,  at  every  place  we  have 
visited.  The  following  account,  taken  from  the  Trinidad  Guardian,  of 
their  visit  to  the  south  of  Trinidad  and  of  their  farewell  concert  at  Port  of 
Spain,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  thoroughly  well-deserved  praise 
they  everywhere  received  : — 

H.M.S.  "  RENOWN  "  CONCERT  PARTY 

Trip  to  the  South 
Performances  at  San  Fernando  and  Usine  St  Madeleine 

The  Southern  district  was  enftte  from  Monday  to  Wednesday  morning 
when,  at  the  double  invitation  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  people  of 
San  Fernando  and  the  St  Madeleine  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.,  authorities 
the  Concert  Party  and  Band  of  H.M.S.  "  Renown  "  were  invited  to  come 
down  and  entertain  the  people  of  that  district,  who  were  anxious  to  hear 
them,  having  read  in  the  papers  of  the  great  reputation  they  had  estab- 
lished in  Port  of  Spain. 

When  the  invitations  were  received  Captain  Ernest  A.  Taylor,  R.N., 
unhesitatingly  approved  of  the  party  going  down,  and  consequently  on 
Monday  morning  the  troupe  and  representatives  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Band,  under  Engineer-Lieutenant  Horace  Piatt  and  Lieutenant  P.  S.  G. 
O'Donnell,  Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon.),  L.R.A.M.,  entrained  in  a  special  carriage 
attached  to  the  7.35  Siparia  train.  The  journey  was  a  dehghtful  one  for 
the  visitors,  who  enjoyed  the  scenery  very  much. 

On  arrival  at  San  Fernando  the  party  was  met  at  the  station  by 
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Messrs  J.  L.  Moodie,  T.  L.  Dunsire,  Heam,  and  G.  T.  M'Dougall,  and,  after 
exchanging  greetings,  boarded  several  waiting  motor-cars  and  left  for  the 
Central  Hotel,  where  a  very  enjoyable  luncheon  was  served.  After  the  meal 
the  party  motored  to  the  Fyzabad  Oilfields.  They  were  met  by  the  Manager, 
and  found  refreshment  waiting  for  them  at  the  Fyzabad  Club.  Subse- 
quently they  motored  through  the  fields,  where  everything  was  explained 
to  them  in  a  thoroughly  interesting  manner.  The  journey  to  the  Pitch 
Lake  at  Brighton  was  then  undertaken,  and  on  arrival  at  the  hotel  tea 
was  served. 

The  return  journey  to  San  Fernando  was  the  next  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  on  reaching  the  town  they  again  repaired  to  the  Central 
Hotel  for  a  very  enjoyable  dinner. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  visitors  to  do  the  entertaining,  and  right 
merrily  did  they  fill  the  rdle.  The  concert  at  the  Palace  Cinema  was 
attended  by  500  persons,  standing  room  being  at  a  premium,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  evening's  fun  everybody  present  voted  that  they  had  had  a 
*  most  delightful  evening,'  for  which  they  will  not  soon  forget  the  Concert 
Party  and  Band  of  H.M.S.  "  Renown."  The  proceeds  amounted  to  £36, 
which  will  be  allocated  to  benevolent  funds.  After  the  concert  the  officers 
and  men  were  taken  to  the  Usine  St  Madeleine,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  General  Manager,  Mr  Mark  Moody  Stuart.  Everybody  then  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  supper,  and  afterward  retired  for  the  night,  accom- 
modation having  been  provided  for  them. 

Tuesday  morning  broke  fine,  and  the  visitors  all  assembled  at  Mr 
Stuart's  house  for  breakfast.  The  meal  over,  several  motor-cars  were  lined 
up  outside  the  Manager's  building,  and  it  was  left  to  the  party  how  they 
would  spend  the  day.  Some  took  to  the  motor-cars  and  went  exploring  the 
country,  others  rode  on  horseback,  some  played  billiards  at  the  Club, 
while  others  swam  in  the  baths,  and  a  few  enjoyed  a  quiet  nap.  The  whole 
of  the  party  returned  for  tea,  and  afterward  filled  in  the  time  between 
this  and  the  dinner  hour,  at  6  o'clock,  according  to  their  respective 
tastes.  An  excellent  menu  was  served  at  dinner,  and  a  little  later  the  party 
repaired  to  the  local  cinema,  where  they  found  518  persons  awaiting  to  be 
entertained  by  them.  The  building  was  beautifully  decorated  by  the 
estate  folk.  The  audience  was  very  appreciative,  applauding  vociferously 
turn  after  turn.  The  concert  proceeds  amounted  to  £28,  12s.,  which  will 
also  be  given  to  benevolent  funds. 
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Mr  Stuart's  house  was  again  the  meeting-place  of  the  party,  and  many 
who  had  attended  the  concert  joined  the  visitors  for  supper,  and  the  evening 
wound  up  with  a  most  enjoyable  dance,  the  music  for  which  was  supplied 
by  the  Concert  Party's  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Sergeant  Baker. 

Yesterday  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  visitors  bade  good-bye,  and 
started  for  San  Fernando  loud  in  their  praises  of  Mr  Stuart  and  the  senior 
staff  of  the  estate,  to  whom  they  declare  very  much  is  due  for  the  splendid 
reception  they  gave  the  men.  On  arrival  at  San  Fernando  they  also  bade 
farewell  to  their  hosts  of  this  town,  and  as  the  train  moved  out  of  the 
station  their  voices  echoed  through  the  air  singing  "  For  they  are  jolly 
good  fellows  "  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  helped  by  the  instruments.  The 
whole  journey  through  to  Port  of  Spain  was  a  pleasant  one,  as  at  every 
station  the  party  cheered  and  sang,  much  to  the  amusement  of  their 
fellow  travellers  and  the  villagers.  They  arrived  in  Port  of  Spain  in  fine 
fettle  for  their  farewell  performance  last  evening. 

FAREWELL  CONCERT 

Last  Night's  Entertainment 

Quite  a  large  audience  filled  the  Concert  Room  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Institute  last  night  on  the  occasion  of  the  farewell  entertainment  given 
by  the  men  of  H.M.S.  "  Renown."  The  public  of  Trinidad  have  appreciated, 
and  have  shown  their  appreciation  of,  the  talented  items  which  every 
programme  has  contained.  Every  performer  was  warmly  greeted,  and 
also  received  hearty  applause — in  fact,  had  time  permitted,  there  certainly 
would  have  been  more  than  one  recall  given  to  each  man,  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  audience  was  loath  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  stage. 
Boy  Spencer,  as  usual,  had  to  return  and  redance  his  hornpipe,  and,  of  course, 
the  company's  comedian,  Mr  Prowse,  electrical  artificer,  who  has  made 
his  name  in  connexion  with  the  singing  of  that  much  enjoyed  comic  song, 
"  A  most  dehghtful  evening,"  had  to  appear  again  and  again.  Each  time 
his  well-rendered  songs  caused  much  laughter,  and  it  was  with  regret  that 
he  was  finally  allowed  to  retire  amid  ringing  applause.  The  instrumental 
items  on  the  programme  were  as  skilfully  executed  and  equally  well  re- 
ceived, and  the  selections  by  the  orchestra  were  thoroughly  well  enjoyed, 
especially  strings,  a  septett,  in  which  "  Rose  Mousse  "  was  most  admirably 
rendered,  with  "  Pizzicato  Serenade,"  by  H.  J.  Taylor,  as  an  encore.  A 
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song,  the  "  Watchman,"  by  Engine-room  Artificer  Casley,  was  an  addi- 
tional and  specially  requested  item  in  the  evening's  programme,  and  on 
being  recalled  Mr  Casley  sang  "  Nirvana,"  by  Stephen  Adams. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  Mr  G.  Earle,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club,  thanked  the  Concert  Party  for 
their  performances  given  so  readily.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  asked  by 
a  lady  to  say  something  very  nice,  and  he  thought  that  she  would  certainly 
have  done  better  in  this  way  herself.  He  continued  to  say,  that  although 
Lord  Rothermore  had  suggested  the  passing  over  of  some  of  the  West 
Indies  to  another  flag,  that  we  in  Trinidad  had  no  desire  to  be  under  any 
flag  but  the  present  one  which  floated  over  H.M.S.  "  Renown  "  and  her 
fine  men.  He  mentioned  also  that  £25  had  again  been  added  to  the  funds 
of  the  Club,  and  that  the  men  of  H.M.S.  "  Renown  "  could  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
entertainment  of  other  warships  visiting  Trinidad. 

Mr  Earle  then  made  the  presentation  of  a  small  but  pretty  cup  to 
the  men  of  the  Concert  Party,  saying  that  it  was  regretted  that  the 
desired  inscription  had  not  been  placed  on  it,  but  that  attached  was  a 
card  with  the  following  words,  which  they  requested  to  be  inscribed  at 
the  first  possible  opportunity  : — "  Presented  to  the  Concert  Party  of 
H.M.S.  '  Renown,'  from  grateful  friends  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Club,  Trinidad.     5th  November  1919." 

Engineer-Lieutenant  H.  Piatt  then  responded  in  a  few  words,  in 
which  he  thanked  the  lady  workers  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club  for 
their  kindness  to  the  men  of  the  "  Renown,"  their  last  kindness  putting 
the  top-hat  on  the  whole  business  and  putting  them  even  deeper  in  debt 
of  gratitude  ;  their  hearts  were  full  beyond  expression  with  appreciation. 
Thanking  them  once  again,  he  wished  them  all  good-bye,  as  the  "  Renown" 
was  leaving  harbour  next  day,  and  it  was  not  very  likely  that  they  would 
meet  collectively  again  in  Port  of  Spain. 

With  several  very  heartily  given  cheers  the  pleasant  evening  ended. 

"TRINIDAD  GUARDIAN," 

6th  November  1919. 

****** 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  at  which  concerts  had  been  given 
by  the  ship's  Concert  Party,  stating  also  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  and 
the  object  to  which  they  were  devoted  : — 
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Conception  Bay  (on  board,  before  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales). 

Halifax   (ashore) — to  the  returned  and  wounded  soldiers.     No  charge 

for  admission. 

St  Kitts  (ashore) — in  aid  of  the  local  Pier  Fund      ....  ;^35  o  o 

Grenada  (ashore) — to  buy  books,  etc.,  for  school  children         .         .  35  o  o 

Trinidad  (ashore) — in  aid  of  funds  of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club       .  45  o  o 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (ashore) — in  aid  of  British  Seamen's  Institute  .         .  150  o  o 
Trinidad  (ashore) — 

In  aid  of  funds  of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club       .         .         .         .  45  o  o 

San  Fernando           . 35  o  o 

Usine  St  Madeleine  .         .         . 30  o  o 

Farewell  Concert,  Port  of  Spain 46  o  o 


Total 


.  £421    o    o 


The  following  officers  and  men  took  part  at  various  times  in  the 
concerts : — 


Commander  Campbell 

Lieutenant  Schofield 

Sub-Lieutenant  Taylor 

Midshipmen  Crawshay  and  Drawbridge 

Officers'  Steward  Watts    . 

Able  Seaman  Bone  .... 

Able  Seaman  Tovee  .... 

Sergeant  Murden      .... 


Gunner  Sergeant       ...... 

Engine-room  Artificers  Casley  and  Stallion,  Regu- 
lating Petty  Officer  Ford,  and  Shipwright 
Bickerstaff        ...... 

Electrical  Artificer  Prowse         .... 


Engine-room  Artificer  Dawson 

Able  Seaman  Longstaff 

Boy  Spencer    . 

Musician  Couch 

Musician  Wood 

Musician  Lucas 

Musician  Evans 


Comic  Songs. 

Songs, 

Songs. 

Jazz  Band  Selections. 

Songs. 

Coon  Songs. 

Songs. 

Dramatic     and      Humorous 

Recitations. 
Comic  Songs. 


Songs, 

Comic  Songs,  including  the 
"  Curate,"  "  A  most  de- 
lightful evening,"  "  Sailors 
don't  care."  "  The  Gallant 
23rd,"  etc. 

Descriptive  Songs. 

Dances. 

Sailor's  Hornpipe. 

VioUn  Solos. 

Songs. 

'Cello  Solos. 

Comet  Solos. 
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COCKTAILS 

These  are  funny  things  that  generally  arrive  in  gin  glasses,  though 
some  people  make  'em  in  a  bath.  They  are  of  various  kinds  : — 

(i)  The  Cordite. — This  was  invented  by  the  gun-room  for  getting  rid 
of  people  they  don't  like.  Like  the  Scottish  minister  and  the  old  lady  with 
the  ear  trumpet,  "  Ain  toot  an'  ye're  oot  " — one  sip  and  you're  prostrate. 
Then  they  carry  you  out  and  put  you  to  bed — gently. 

(2)  The  Menace. — A  potion  to  be  drunk  in  silence.  Guaranteed  to 
whoop  up  the  wine  surplus — and  the  drinker. 

(3)  Rum  Punch. — ^Yes,  very — ^see  also  strychnine  and  have  some 
phenacetin  handy  next  morning — ^it's  good  for  headaches,  getting  rid  of 
them,  I  mean.  Rum  punch  is  also  good  for  headaches,  but  not  in  quite  the 
same  way. 

(4)  Green  Bitters. — A  trap  this.  Made  in  the  West  Indies  for  distri- 
bution to  visitors.  A  very  apt  word  that — *  distribution.'  Green  Bitters 
generally  distributes  its  partakers  at  hundred  yard  intervals  between  the 
club  and  the  landing  place.  Sometimes  two  fall  together.  That's  called 
'  a  perfectly  good  evening,'  and  somebody  else  has  to  keep  the  morning 
watch. 

(5)  A  Bouquet. — Ah,  ha,  got  you  there !  You  hadn't  heard  of  that 
one.  Grown  in  Trinidad  and  mostly  drunk  by  ladies  because  no  one  else 
will  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  Trinidadian  orders  two  Bouquets  he  gets 
a  glass  of  Angostura  Bitters  and  water,  and  you  get  a  cab  and  go  home. 

(6)  The  Gelginite. — Only  one  of  these  has  ever  been  made  and  that 
broke  the  glass  it  was  mixed  in.  However,  it  was  caught  after  a  struggle, 
and  before  it  got  to  '  Y  '  Magazine,  put  in  a  saucepan  and  given  to  a 
large  Barbadian.  We  sent  a  wreath  to  his  funeral  next  day. 

(7)  Manhattan. — Sounds  like  a  charade.  The  name  is  corrupted  from 
the  old  naval  term  '  tin-hats,'  because  it  gets  you  there  so  quickly  and 
easily. 

(8)  Green  Swizzle. — A  speciaUty  of  Major  Bo  wen's.  Avoid  Major 
Bowen. 
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(9)  Old  Tom. — Patronized  by  colonels  and  other  ferocious  creatures. 
This  potion  is  extremely  dangerous  when  roused. 

(10)  Square  Face. — So  called  from  the  shape  of  the  bottle  that  holds 
it,  the  argument  being  that  as  a  round  bottle  is  stronger  than  a  square 
one  this  concoction  must  be  put  in  a  square  bottle,  which  will  burst  before 
the  contents  reaches  infuriation  point.  In  a  round  bottle  infuriation  point 
might  be  reached  before  the  bottle  burst.  Keep  it  in  the  safe. 

(ii)  Martini. — Has  an  olive  at  the  bottom  which  is  very  useful  as 
'  blotting  paper,'  and  renders  this  a  comparatively  harmless  drink.  If 
there  are  no  olives,  go  to  the  Queen's  Park  and  have  some  dinner — 
quickly. 


INSPIRATIONS 

The  following  verses,  which  appeared  in  the  Trinidad  Guardian,  are 
reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  that  paper  : — 

FROM  A  NAVAL  VISITOR 

The  following  lines  which  have  been  written  by  an  officer  of  H.M.S. 
"  Renown,"  and  sent  to  us  for  publication  will,  we  think,  be  much 
appreciated : — 

LINES  INSPIRED  BY  A  VISIT  TO  TRINIDAD 

I  shaU  build  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
And  fill  it  up  with  people  who've  been  good  to  you  and  me  ; 
It  will  have  a  splendid  clubhouse  and  a  perfect  dancing  floor, 
And  I'll  never  grant  admission  to  the  semblance  of  a  bore. 

There  will  be  no  need  for  money  and  we'll  never  go  to  bed. 

For  fatigue  will  all  be  banished  and  the  '  cats  '  will  all  be  dead  ; 

The  music  will  be  perfect  and  we'll  never  want  to  rest 

In  the  light — and  love — and  laughter — of  my  "  Island  of  the  Blest." 

There  will  be  no  love  or  passion,  for  we'll  have  no  hearts  to  lose. 
We  shall  never  want  to  marry  for  we  won't  know  whom  to  choose  ; 
We  shall  feel  no  thirst  or  hunger,  there'll  be  no  oppressive  heat, 
There  will  be  no  gin  or  cocktails,  and  we'll  never  want  to  eat. 

The  girls  will  all  be  beautiful ;  our  hearts  will  all  be  free. 
And  we'll  sink  all  cares  and  worries  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 
Old  age  wiU  never  hamper  us,  we  shall  have  eternal  youth  ; 
There  will  be  no  good  or  evil,  and  we'll  always  tell  the  truth. 

The  standard  of  existence  will  be  "  Do  just  what  you  will  "  ; 

If  you  really  want  to  kiss  her — well,  our  kisses  will  not  kill ; 

And  it's  no  one  else's  business  if  you  kiss  her  on  the  spot, 

For  there'll  be  no  Ten  Commandments  that  begin  with  "  Thou  shalt  not." 

But  it's  time  to  give  up  dreaming  and  come  back  again  to  earth — 
My  island  is  impossible,  no  age  will  see  its  birth ; 
But  we've  found  a  close  resemblance  in  the  happy  days  we've  had. 
And  I'd  Uke  to  live  for  ever  in  the  heart  of— TRINIDAD. 

"  TRINIDAD  GUARDIAN," 
30/A  October  191 9. 
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RHYMES  FOR  RENOWN  ] 

REFLECTED  REFLECTIONS— TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  i 

H.M.S.  "  RENOWN  "  ^ 

All  our  hearts  went  pitter-patter  as  the  news  flew  round  the  town,  \ 

The  telephones  were  ringing,  motor-cars  sped  up  and  down  ;  i 

Each  girl  put  on  her  prettiest  hat,  her  most  becoming  gown,  ■ 

For  she'd  anchored  in  the  harbour — that  wonder-ship,  "  Renown."  ^ 

'Tis  true  her  navigator  set  her  seven  miles  from  shore,  ' 
In  feeble  excuse  saying  that  "  he'd  been  there  before  "  : 

But  far  from  finding  fault  we  rather  praised  him  on  this  score,  ! 

For  on  the  steamboat's  roof  at  nights — well,  we  like  it  more  and  more.  | 

Before  we  saw  our  charming  friends  speculation  ran  apace  ;  ' 
Would  they  meet  us  stiff  and  proudly — or  with  shy  and  simple  grace  ? 

Soon  speculation  vanished  in  smiles  upon  each  face,  I 

For  everywhere  we  met  them  fun  and  sunshine  filled  the  place.  I 

She's  a  thing  of  might  and  beauty,  and  she'd  got  a  gallant  crew,  ) 

From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  they're  sailors  through  and  through  ;  I 

And  when  they  leave  our  shores  again  this  comment  will  be  true,  ] 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they're  among  the  best  we  knew.  j 

We've  met  in  games,  in  bathing,  in  motoring,  and  in  dance. 

We've  listened  to  their  music  that  ear  and  soul  entrance,  ^ 

They  live  upon  a  wonder-ship  with  a  Prince  of  old  Romance,  j 

And  may  good  fortune  follow  them  with  love  in  every  glance.  "* 

BEATRICE  GREIG.  i 
"  TRINIDAD  GUARDIAN." 

2nd  November  igig.  ! 

******  i 

LINES  TO  A  NAVAL  OFFICER  \ 

A  correspondent  who,  with  good  reason,  we  consider,  prefers  to  remain    ; 
anonymous,  sends  us  the  following  reply  to  the  "  Lines  inspired  by  a    '■ 

Visit  to  Trinidad,"  published  in  Thursday's  Trinidad  Guardian  : —  ' 

Oh,  Mr  Sailor,  I  wonder  how  can  you  '; 

Harbour  such  horrible  thoughts  in  your  breast  ; 

All  Trinidad's  fairest  maidens  will  ban  you,  ] 

You  and  your  syrupy  "  Isle  of  the  Blest." 

How  can  we  possibly  welcome  a  chronic  ' 

State  of  ineptitude  such  as  you  paint  ? 

Do  you  beheve  that  our  love  is  platonic  ?  ^ 

Well,  we  may  tell  you  at  once  that  it  ain't.  ' 
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Now  and  again  we  enjoy  being  frisky, 
Now  and  again  for  a  cocktail  we  call ; 

Run  along,  Pussyfoot,  hands  off  the  whisky ! 
If  you  don't  like  it,  don't  drink  it,  that's  all. 

As  for  your  kissing,  one  really  supposes 
Somewhere  or  other  you've  had  a  rebuff  ; 

Go  to  the  land  where  the  people  rub  noses. 
This  you  would  find  quite  exciting  enough. 

For  if  the  girl  didn't  like  being  smartly 
Kissed  on  the  spot  (you  don't  indicate  where) 

May  we  presume  that  the  blame  should  be  partly 
Placed  to  your  f aihng  in  savoir  de  /aire  ? 

"  No  Ten  Commandments,"  you  say  is  your  motto, 
Nothing  to  drink,  and  no  love  and  no  pain — 

Well,  when  you  wrote  it  you  must  have  been  blotto 
Here's  your  good  health,  and  don't  do  it  again. 


TRINIDAD  GUARDIAN.' 

2nd  November  1919- 


TO  OUR  NAVAL  VISITORS 

So  you've  had  a  happy  day  or  two  in  this  little  isle  of  green. 
You  men  of  Britain's  Navy  who  in  battle  long  have  been. 
The  little  we  have  done  for  you — it  does  not  count  a  jot, 
To  you  men  of  Britain's  Navy  we  owe  an  awful  lot. 

We  owe  to  you  our  happiness  in  this  little  isle  of  green  ; 
We  owe  to  you,  you  gallant  men,  life — peaceful  and  serene. 
But  for  you  it's  certain,  just  as  certain  as  can  be. 
That  Trinidad  would  be  in  bits  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

So  it  you've  had  a  happy  time  in  our  little  isle  of  green. 

Give  us  a  thought  just  now  and  then,  and  remember  what  you've  seen 

And  if  again  this  way  you  come,  we  all  shall  be  so  glad 

With  open  arms  to  welcome  you  again  in  Trinidad. 

TRINIDAD  GUARDIAN," 
2nd  November  1919. 
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MORE  RHYMES  FOR  RENOWN  j 

A  '  JOY-CRUISE  '  WITH  TWO  ANTI-CLIMAXES 

{Choose  whichever  you  like.)  ] 

(H.M.S.  "  Renown  "  is  nearing  the  end  of  a  cruise  to  Canada,  the      i 

West  Indies,  and  Brazil. — Extract  from  Daily  Papers)  j 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  \ 

The  North- West  Arm  and  a  moon  that  shines,  j 

But  tells  not  again  what  she  hears,  ; 

Which  is  well,  for  the  words  that  we  whispered  there  \ 

Were  meant  not  for  other  ears.  \ 

Her  hands  were  small  and  her  lips  were  red,  i 

And  we  left  with  our  heart  in  tears  i 

As  we  told  the  old,  old  threadbare  tale  ^ 

That  all  our  love  was  hers.  I 


Quebec. 


St  Kitts. 


The  Canso  Gut  and  a  two-day  trip  ] 

Wiped  the  slate  of  our  memory  clean,  ■ 

So  we  fell  again  at  the  Frontenac,  j 

And  the  past  might  never  have  been.  ^ 

Her  hair  was  fuzzy,  her  arms  were  bare,  ■ 

And  we  sat  on  the  darkened  stairs,  \ 

We  decided  to  meet  in  New  York  again,  j 

And  all  our  love  was  hers.  j 

Government  House  and  a  dreamy  waltz  ', 

At  the  end  of  a  five-day  run  ; 

St  Kitts  was  the  grave  of  our  first  two  loves,  ; 

Which  succumbed  to  the  tropical  sun. 

Her  feet  were  dainty,  her  eyes  were  blue,  i 

And  we  hoped  that  the  future  years                                     '  j 

Might  bring  us  together  again  at  home,  j 

For  all  our  love  was  hers.  J 

Barbados.  '■. 

The  Marine  Hotel  on  a  coral  isle,  1 

And  a  midnight  run  in  a  car  ;  ] 

Halifax,  St  Christophers,  and  Quebec  i 

Were  as  distant  as  Malabar. 

Her  name  was  Betty,  her  voice  was  low,  ^ 

And  the  engine  softly  purrs,  j 

As  we  swopped  our  hearts  in  the  sugar-canes,  f| 

And  all  our  love  was  hers.  i 
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Grenada. 

The  hills  of  Grenada,  the  Grand  Anse  beach, 

And  the  fireflies'  vivid  gleam 
Set  the  seal  on  our  first  four  throbbing  loves 

As  if  they  had  been  a  dream. 
Her  face  was  freckled,  her  hair  was  tow, 

But  her  charm  will  last  for  years, 
Her  native  place  was  Trinidad, 

And  all  our  love  was  hers. 

Trinidad. 

The  St  Clair  Club  and  a  marvellous  floor. 

And  the  clasp  of  a  hand  again  ; 
We  are  off  once  more  on  the  old,  old  track. 

To  the  singing  frogs'  refrain. 
Her  eyes  were  dazzling,  her  smile  divine. 

And  she  freed  our  heart  from  its  cares  ; 
We  danced  with  her  fourteen  times  that  night, 

And  all  our  love  was  hers. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  harbour  of  Rio,  the  Country  Club, 

And  the  Southern  Atlantic  swell. 
The  electric  thrill  of  a  perfect  band. 

Our  constancy  hears  its  knell. 
Her  skirts  were  short  and  her  face  was  pale 

In  a  frame  of  straying  hairs. 
She  danced  the  tango  like  nobody  else. 

And  all  our  love  was  hers. 


ANTI-CLIMAX  NUMBER  ONE 

Trinidad  again  and  the  wheel  of  fate 

Moves  on  at  terrific  pace  ; 
We  met  a  girl  with  a  fearless  eye 

And  a  perfectly  wonderful  face. 
Her  heart  was  golden,  her  smile  was  sweet. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  quest  ; 
We  have  found  the  only  girl  in  the  world — 

The  one  we  do  love  best. 
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ANTI-CLIMAX  NUMBER  TWO 

We  danced  with  you  all  and  we  loved  you  all 

For  a  blissful  hour  or  two  ; 
We  have  strewn  our  hearts  o'er  the  Western  Isles, 

And  we  may  have  broken  a  few. 
Do  we  feel  remorse  ?  There  is  no  such  word 

In  the  language  we've  learnt  to  speak. 
We  will  do  it  again  if  we  get  the  chance — 

Perhaps  this  time  next  week. 

We  meant  no  harm,  we  have  done  no  harm. 

You  were  playing  a  losing  game  ; 
The  victory  rests  with  the  girl  at  home. 

Who  has  always  been  the  same. 
It  is  winter  in  England,  and  bleak  and  cold, 

But  there's  one  warm  spot  we'll  find 
In  the  heart  of  the  girl  we  really  love. 

But  had  to  leave  behind. 


C.  H.  ROLLESTON. 


TRINIDAD  GUARDIAN, 

5th  November  1919 


H.M.S.  "  RENOUNCEMALL  " 

A  Musical  Extravaganza,  adapted  from  "  The  Joy-Cruise "  (see 
yesterday's  Trinidad  Guardian),  with  acknowledgments  to  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  Sir  F.  P.  Tosti,  Lieutenant-Commander  C.  H.  RoUeston,  etc. 

OPENING  CHORUS 
Officers  and  Sailors. 

Oh,  the  sailor's  life  is  the  hfe  for  me. 
It  is  all  so  jolly  and  bold  and  free ; 
We  kiss  on  the  spot  every  girl  we  see. 
Then  sail,  ho,  ho,  for  the  high,  high  sea. 
Which  at  times  is  the  safest  place  to  be. 
For  the  gallant  men  of  the  King's  Navee. 

The  Lieutenant-Commander's  Song. 

When  I  was  young  I  got  in  a  mess 

In  my  native  town  of  Shoeburyness. 

When  I  think  of  it  now  it  makes  me  weep  ; 

She  was  the  child  of  a  chimney-sweep. 

And  father  said,  "  It  is  plain  to  me 

You  must  go  for  a  cruise  in  the  King's  Navee." 
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At  Plymouth  Hoe  we  stayed  a  day, 
And  trouble  came  in  the  same  old  way  ; 
She  was  a  parson's  daughter  there, 
And  I  still  have  a  lock  of  her  red,  red  hair. 
What  a  lucky  thing  it  was  for  me 
That  duty  called,  and  we  put  to  sea. 

We  cruised  about  for  a  year  or  more. 
With  frequent  spells  of  leave  on  shore. 
At  every  port  it  was  just  the  same. 
She  thought  that  I  would  play  the  game. 
And  so  I  did,  for  the  game  for  me 
Is  cut  and  run  in  the  King's  Navee. 

At  last  we  came  to  London  Town, 
I  went  to  the  "  Goat  "  and  I  sat  me  down 
For  the  girl  I  love  to  bring  me  beer  ; 
But,  alas  and  alack,  what's  this  I  hear  ? 
She's  gone  and  married,  and  not  to  me. 
But  another  bloke  in  the  King's  Navee. 

Chorus  of  Maidens. 

His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  were  stern, 

His  smile  was,  oh,  so  sad  ; 
He  said  he  hoped  we'd  never  learn 
What  bitterness  he'd  had. 
We  felt  so  sorry  for  him, 
It  made  us  all  adore  him. 
Such  a  dreamily  mystical. 
Never  been  kissedical 
Down-in-the-dumps  young  man. 

But  by  degrees  he  grew  more  bright, 

He  lost  his  mournful  airs  ; 
He  took  to  sitting  out  at  night 
With  girls  upon  the  stairs. 
He  did  it  all  so  sweetly. 
He  took  us  in  completely, 
Tis  naughtily  nautical, 
"  Be  a  good  sportical. 
Give  me  a  kiss  "  young  man. 

And  now  we  don't  know  what  to  do, 
Whether  to  laugh  or  weep  ; 

The  noble  heart  we  thought  was  true 
Was  never  ours  to  keep. 
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He  tells  the  good  old  story 
Of  England,  home,  and  glory, 
This  gaily  poetical, 
Glad  we  have  metical, 
Tongue-in-his-cheek  young  man. 

SONG 
BeUy  {Of  any  of  the  others). 

Perjured  vows  and  broken  hearts 

Down  the  Caribbean  strewn, 
Jilted  maidens  left  in  carts. 

Tricked  beneath  the  tropic  moon. 
Each  one  thought  his  words  were  true. 

Each  one  thought  his  love  her  own  ; 
Now  they  weave  them  wreaths  of  rue. 

Substitute  for  lost  renown. 
What  are  we  waiting  for,  oh,  my  heart  ? 

Kiss  me  once  on  the ,  etc.,  etc. 

CHORUS  AND  GRAND  FINALE 

Good-by-ee  for  ever, 
Good-by-ee,  Goo-oo-ood-bye. 


THE    ST   CLAIR   CLUB,    PORT    OF   SPAIN,    TRINIDAD 


I  TRINIDAD 

IT  is  unusual  to  start  a  story  with  a  reference  to  its  ending,  but  as  these 
lines  are  being  written  just  as  we  are  pulling  out  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
the  fact  must  be  stated  in  explanation  of  any  note  of  sadness  which 
our  departure  may  introduce  into  them. 

Our  first  visit  in  September  had  lasted  four  days — barely  long  enough 
to  do  more  than  just  introduce  us  to  the  fringe  of  Trinidad  life  and  Trinidad 
people.  Our  second  visit  should  only  have  lasted  four  days,  too,  but  unex- 
pected alterations  in  our  programme  were  responsible  for  our  staying  over 
a  fortnight. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  describe  Trinidad  or  its  people,  but  what 
one  felt  was  that  they  were  one  big  family  all  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
each  other  and  all  determined  to  give  us  as  happy  a  time  as  possible. 
'  Determined  '  reads  as  if  there  were  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
family,  and  gives  quite  a  wrong  impression.  One  of  the  principal  delights 
of  our  visit  was  the  utter  spontaneity  with  which  everything  was  done  for 
us,  and  the  complete  absence  of  strain  or  effort  of  any  sort.  Not  a  soul  in 
Trinidad  ever  for  a  moment  gave  the  impression  that  "  we  are  only  doing 
this  because  we  are  expected  to."  No,  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
our  very  great  privilege  to  be  admitted  as  members  for  the  time  being — 
or,  perhaps,  who  knows,  for  longer — of  the  family,  and  to  say  that  we  were 
welcomed  with  open  arms  is  a  very  feeble  way  of  expressing  the  case. 

The  writer  likes  to  think  he  is  a  logical  sort  of  person,  who  is  always 
looking  for  a  reason  for  things,  and,  having  thought  a  good  deal  about 
Trinidad,  he  has  been  driven  to  only  one  conclusion  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  sense  of  happiness  and  enjoyment  that  Trinidad  gave  us. 
It  is  not  explained  by  the  place,  or  the  climate,  or  the  ordinary  conven- 
tions of  hospitality.  The  fact  is,  that  the  fates  have  brought  together  in 
this  wonderful  island  a  collection  of  the  most  generous,  open-hearted, 
friendly,  and  altogether  delightful  people  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Empire.  That  they  admitted  us  to 
their  friendship  and  allowed  us  to  be  on  such  intimate  and  even  affectionate 
terms  with  them  is  a  thing  we  can  never  forget.  We  never  want  to  forget 
it.  Nothing  marred  our  visit,  except  our  departure. 

The  island  is  still  in  sight  now — a  distant  line  of  blue  hills — and  very 
many  of  us  would  give  all  we  possess  to  be  able  to  turn  the  ship  round 
and  go  back  to  it  all — for  ever.  This  time  last  night — 5.30  p.m. — the  St  Clair 
Club  was  just  beginning  to  get  animated ;  siesta  was  over,  the  light  was 
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beginning  to  fail,  tennis  players  were  coming  in  from  the  courts,  and  plans 
were  being  made  for  our  last  night.  Some  had  decided  overnight  to  make  it  a 
culminating  riot  of  enjoyment,  but  in  the  event  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  too  sad ;  any  extra  noise  or  boisterousness  would  have  been  artificial, 
and  artificiality  is  a  commodity  in  which  the  St  Clair  Club  does  not  deal. 
Sincerity  is  the  keynote,  and  the  word  ought  to  be  written  up  in  large  letters 
over  the  door — ^illuminated  by  night — in  order  to  remind  any  vandal,  who 
may  gain  temporary  admission,  that  hearts  can  be  broken  and  that  there  is 
a  game  called  cricket  whose  rules  must  be  obeyed  by  him  in  the  same  spirit 
as  they  are  so  eminently  well  obeyed  by  the  members  of  the  St  Clair  Club. 
We  talked  over  many  things  that  last  night — the  picnics  we  had  had, 
the  dances  we  had  danced,  the  motor  runs,  lunches,  teas,  dinners.  Copper 
Hole,  the  Five  Islands,  Macqueripe,  Maracas,  the  Blue  Basin,  the  Caves, 
the  parties  and  dances  on  board,  and  the  little  things  that  had  gone  wrong 
but  had  failed  completely  to  spoil  anything.  We  talked  of  England,  and  in  all 
our  minds  was  the  thought  that  we  must  meet  again  somewhere — sometime. 
There  must  be  no  finality  about  this  last  glorious  fortnight.  Such  friend- 
ships as  we  have  made  cannot  be  meant  to  lapse — and  they  will  not  lapse. 

****** 

The  reader  up  to  now  has  probably  gained  the  impression  that  all  our 
pleasures  in  Trinidad  were  provided  entirely  by  the  feminine  element. 
That  was  very  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  way  in  which  the  men  and 
boys,  from  generals  down  to  the  last  joined  schoolboy,  played  up,  where 
we  were  concerned,  will  always  redound  to  their  everlasting  credit.  They 
might  have  been  forgiven  if  they  had  stood  rather  aloof  from  us  as  in- 
vaders of  their  territory  and  potential  usurpers  of  their  rights.  Their 
sisters  had  all  been  nursing,  motor  driving,  or  working  in  some  other 
useful  way  in  England  or  France,  or  elsewhere  during  the  war,  and  their 
brothers  had  all  been  to  the  front ;  some  were  crippled.  All  had  served,  and 
as  they  and  their  sisters  had  stood  side  by  side  then,  so  they  did  now  to 
entertain  us.  A  better  crowd  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect,  and  we  hope 

we  may  always  be  allowed  to  call  them  our  pals.  Good  fellows  all  of  them. 

♦     «*»*» 

There  is  no  more  to  say.  I  have  a  little  painting  of  Copper  Hole 

hanging  in  my  cabin,  and  it  will  serve  to  remind  me  of  our  wonderful  day 

there  and  of  a  motor  run  to  Chagaramas  after  dinner  on  that  last  night. 

Au  revoir,  Trinidad.  The  rest  is  sacred. 


ONE    OF   OUR   PARTIES   AT   TRINIDAD 
Photographed  after  Dinner  on  the  Starboard  Corticene  Deck 
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GLEANED   IN  THE  ANTE-ROOM   DURING  AND  AFTER 
OUR  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK 

I  "  What  are  their  dressing-rooms  like  ?  Have  they 

i  sofas  and  things  ?  " 

■  *^0h,  yes.  Why?" 

"  Because  I  went  to  the Theatre  or  somewhere, 

and  had  to  sit  all  among  the  paint." 

*  *  * 
Leonie. 

^  *  * 
They  got  shot  away  all  right.  It  was  painfully  obvious. 

»  *  » 
Those  cabarets  were  open  all  night. 

*  *  * 
Three  a.m. 

*  *  * 
Somebody's  rooms. 

*  *     * 

Damned  sight  better  in  the  morning  there.  This 
place  defeats  me. 

*  *     *  , 
Fay, 

*  *     * 

Pulling  off  in  a  little  shore  boat  in  our  shirt-sleeves 
.  .  .  stem  boom. 

*  *     * 

That's  a  fact.  .  .  .  Just  caught  the  lizard. 

*  *  * 
Captain  sent  for  me.  .  .  .  Chill. 

*  *     * 

Meance  ran  to  the  sick-bay  at  the  double. 

*  »  » 
You're  back  at  your  old  games. 

*  *  * 
Eight  cocktails,  waiter. 

*  ♦  It- 
Signed  my  name  in  a  hotel  register  and  came  down 

next  morning  and  asked  who  the  devil  it  was. 
»     *     * 
Chorus  Girl  .  .  .  Waldorf.  .  .  .  Taxi. 
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Good  morning.  Come  near  the  fire,  won't  you  ? 

*  *     * 
Nine  cocktails,  waiter. 

*  *     * 
I  can't  find  my  way  about. 

*  *     * 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go  with  the  tide. 

*  *     * 

Eight  cents  worth  of  God  help  us. 

*  *     * 

Up  town.  .   .   .   Up  river.  .  .  .  Same  thing. 

*  *      * 
Whiskerando. 

*  «•     * 
There  is  no  gin.  .  .  .  Hell. 

*  *     * 

You  have  to  know  where  to  go.  .  .  .  Restaurant. 
.  .  .  Two  fellows  came  up.  .  .  .  Supper. 

*  *     * 

Flat.  .  .  .  Bath    about   a   quarter   to    nine.  .  .  . 
Whisky  and  soda. 

«     *     * 
It's  damned  expensive  if  you're  staying  here. 

*  »     « 

Will  you  gentlemen  see  this  picture  ?  .  .  .  R  34 
.  .  .  639. 

*  *     * 

We  don't  like  that  ship,  besides  this  one  is  much 
longer. 

*  *     * 

Commander  would  like  to  see  you  in  his  cabin. 

*  *     * 
Two  G's. 

*  *     » 
Peggy. 

*  *     * 

"  The  broken  reed  I  will  not  break, 
The  smoking  flax  I  will  not  quench." 
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The  damned  thing's  broken  already. 

*  *     * 
Can't  compete  with  four. 

*  *     * 
Answer's  a  lemon. 

*  *     * 
Where  is  the  Prince  now  ? 

*  *     * 
Shorthand. 

*  *     * 
Ziegfried  Frolics. 

*  *     ♦ 

I've  got  a  spot  on  my  nose  and  it's  on  my  mind. 

*  *     * 
I'll  take  one  on  the  way,  Doc. 

*  *     * 
Keeps  one  alive,  doesn't  it  ? 

*  »     »      , 

I  do  wish  they'd  let  you  wear  plain  clothes  here. 

«      *     * 
I'm  going  to  sleep  this  afternoon. 

*  *     * 

Do  you  know  the  rig  to-night  ? 

*  *     * 
lonides. 

*  *     * 

They've  changed  it  all  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

*  *     * 

Hello,  12.10.     Blotting  paper's  ready. 

*  *     * 
Damned  telephone's  broken  down. 

*  *     * 

Chemist.   .   .   .   Cloves.  .   .   .   Coffee  beans. 

*  *  * 
A  feather  from  her  fan. 

*  *  * 

A  bottle  of  whisky  at  a  New  York  cabaret  goes 
about  as  far  as  a  snowflake  does  in  hell. 

*  *     * 
Asking  for  trouble. 
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Only  one  person  I  know  who  does.  Was  he  the  bloke 
who  charged  you  ten  dollars  for  a  glass  of 
water  ? 

*  *     * 
"  Magic  Melodies." 

*  *     * 

Horse  Show.  .  .  .  Not  strong  enough. 

*  *     * 

Fifty.  .  .  .  When?  .  .  .  To-morrow.  .  .  .  Help. 

*  *     * 

Tickets  for  the  Horse  Show. 

*  *     * 
Harry  Thaw. 

*  *      * 

Give  me  the  tomato  ketchup,  Menace. 

*  *     * 
Ritz. 

*  *     * 

Peggy  Wood.  .  .  .  Buddies.  .  .  .  Decorated  with 
flags. 

*  *     * 
Fifty-fifty. 

*  *  -X- 

What  have  you  been  doing  to  your  left  breast 
pocket  ? 

*  *     * 

Last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  an  actress's  dressing- 
room  at  11.30. 

*  *      * 

Everybody  except  the  Marines.  .  .  .  From  you  I 
consider  that  a  comphment. 

*  *      * 

How  many  have  you  left  behind  ? 

*  *     * 
Hearts. 

*  *     * 

All  I  can  say  is  I  saw  him  yesterday  afternoon — 
very  busy. 
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Day  on.  .  .  .  With  intention  to  desert. 

*  *     * 
Oysters.  .  .  .  Theodore. 

*  *     * 

I  never  ate  an  oyster  before  1914  ;  then  I  ate  one  ; 
then  I  ate  two  dozen  .  .  .  then  the  war 
started. 

*  *     * 

It's  not  as  bad  as  Trinidad  ...  to  me. 

*  *     *  , 
No  more  gin. 

«     *     * 
Roses  of  Picardy. 

*  *     * 

We  simply  went  from  one  cocktail  to  another. 

*  *     * 

What  we  missed  when  we  were  laying  wreaths  on 
tombs  and  things. 

*  *      * 

Have  you  got  my  scissors  ?  .  .  .  Your  sister  ?  No. 

*  «      * 

"  Dardanella."  ..."  My  Baby's  Arms." 

*  *     * 

The  most  undefeated  sportsman  that  ever  lived. 

*  *     * 

What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  ?  Bite  your  ear  and 
call  you  darling  or  what  ? 

*  *     * 

"  Tossing.  .  .  .  Tossing."  {Buddies.) 

*  *      * 

"  I  shall  marry  you  ;  you  will  bear  me  yellow  frogs 
and  I  shall  bring  them  all  up  to  be  doctors." 
("The  Jest.") 

*  *     * 

The  P.M.O.  has  a  conscience. 

*  *     * 

Of  course  I  think  I  was  more  virtuous  than  you  at 
Rio,  and  you  were  more  virtuous  than  I  was  at 
Trinidad. 
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Speaking  for  yourself. 

*  *     * 

You've  got  infernally  fat;  you'll  never  be  recognized 
on  6th  December. 

*  *     * 

What's  that  yarn  about  the  Major  last  night  ?  .  .  . 
Infernal  lie. 

*  *     * 

Everybody's  sins  were  put  down  to  the  "  Renown." 
About  the  right  quarter,  too. 

»     *     * 
The  Crystal  Room  and  the  Little  Club, 
Montmartre  and  the  Pre  Catalan.  .  .  . 

*  *     * 

Can't  go  on. 

*  *     * 

"  You  can  put  that  stuff  over  on  a  greaser  from 
Arizona  but  it  doesn't  go  here."  (Buddies.) 

*  *     * 

"  That's  all  right,  you're  not  used  to  it,  but  we've 
been  having  the  other  half  for  the  last  four 
months." 

*  *     * 

Silly  boys.  .  .  .  Silly  boys.  .  .  .  Cause  me  a  lot  of 
thought. 


TO  NEW  YORK 

We  have  seen  your  city,  we've  seen  your  girls, 

We've  admired  your  wonderful  lights, 
And  we're  ready  to  visit  you  soon  again 

For  some  more  of  your  wonderful  nights. 
They  talk  of  America  hating  us, 

And  of  England  doing  the  same. 
It  is  not  true,  and  it  never  will  be 

While  a  player's  left  in  the  game. 

We  have  seen  your  hotels,  we've  danced  till  four 

On  a  brilliant  frosty  morning, 
You  opened  your  arms  and  you  took  us  in. 

And  let  that  be  a  sign  and  a  warning 
That  if  ever  our  countries  are  enemies, 

Should  war  our  wishes  o'erride. 
The  United  States  and  England  will  both 

Have  pals  on  the  '  other  side.' 

We  did  our  bit,  we  received  you  on  board. 

And  we  tried  to  do  you  well ; 
We  really  think  you  enjoyed  yourselves. 

And  there's  many  a  tale  to  tell 
Of  the  first  few  steps  to  a  great  entente 

That  will  take  the  wind  from  the  sails 
Of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

You  honoured  our  Prince — you  did  more  than  that. 

You'd  have  kept  him  if  you'd  been  let. 
And  that  from  a  great  Republican  State 

Is  a  thing  we  shall  never  forget. 
New  nations  may  come,  old  states  may  go. 

But  from  now  till  Doomsday's  dawn 
Edward  of  Wales,  the  "  Renown,"  and  New  York 

Are  in  threefold  friendship  sworn. 

C.  H.  ROLLESTON. 
2$th  November  1919. 
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THE  "RENOWN'S"  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK 

(CONTRIBUTED) 

My  dear  "  Renown," — Being  temporarily  resident  in  New  York  I 
was  more  than  interested  in  your  arrival.  I  had  served  in  the  "  Cassandra  " 
of  the  Sixth  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  as  an  R.N.V.R.  Lieutenant  during 
the  war,  and  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  the  "  Renown  "  as  a 
sort  of  Fairy  Godmother  to  us.  You  always  had  our  mails  and  papers 
waiting  for  us  on  our  return  to  harbour  if  we  had  been  to  sea  without  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Force  ;  there  was  also  a  standing  invitation  to  the  '  movies,' 
and  even  a  picket  boat  to  help  us  when  the  usual  erratic  light  cruiser 
motor-boat  '  chucked  its  hand  in.' 

I  also  wanted  to  meet  your  "  Guns  "  and  renew  my  friendship  with 
him,  which  also  started  in  the  "  Cassandra." 

Well,  the  "  Renown  "  welcomed  me  and  I  welcomed  you,  and  your 
visit  made  me  young  again  as  I  used  to  be  in  the  Service  ;  for  in  these  days 
of  Bolshevism  and  the  high  cost  of  living  one  ages  more  rapidly  in  civilian 
life  than  on  the  briny  ocean.  In  addition  I  saw  more  of  New  York  than  I 
ever  should  have  done  without  your  company  as  an  incentive  to  see  it 
with  you.  Your  hospitality  was  prodigious,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
dry  and  parched  strip  of  land  known  as  Manhattan  Island  the  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  "  Renown  "  must  have  been  akin  to  that  of  a  desert  traveller 
sighting  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara.  I  felt  sorry  for  many  of  those  on  Riverside 
Drive  who  could  only  moisten  their  lips  and  murmur  "so  near  and  yet  so  far." 

All  my  friends  in  New  York  were  very  anxious  to  entertain  any,  or 
even  all,  of  you.  Most  of  the  parties  were  for  dinner  and  theatres  after- 
ward— please  note  that  '  theatres  '  is  in  the  plural.  Broadway,  alias 
"  The  Milky  Way,"  saw  much  of  you  all,  and  it  wasn't  long,  I  understand, 
before  most  of  you  were  able  to  tell  your  whereabouts  accurately  by  the 
blazing  electric  signs. 

The  special  entertainments  given  to  you  were  one  and  all  unqualified 
successes,  and  Mr  Rodman  Wanamaker's  dinner  at  the  Ritz,  the  Hippodrome, 
the  gala  night  at  the  Opera  for  H.R.H.,  and  the  special  Sunday  performance 
of  the  Magic  Melody,  were  all  memorable  for  the  great  and  wonderful 
enthusiasm  shown  to  each  other  by  the  representatives  of  those  closely 
related  nations — America  and  Great  Britain.  The  reception  given  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  to  the  ship  demonstrated  that  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  powers  are,  in  spite  of  those  who  would  have  it  otherwise,  the  best 
of  friends. 
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Many  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the  Lamb's  Club,  whose  doors 
have  never  closed,  came  on  board  and  gave  you  a  first-class  entertainment, 
a  record  of  which  deserves  a  place  in  the  "  Ship's  Book."  Harrison  Brock- 
bank  told  me  afterward  that  to  be  on  board  a  British  ship  again  and  to 
help  to  entertain  the  ship's  company  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  he 
had  ever  had.  Dooley's  antics  were  as  usual  side-splitting,  and  he  said  he 
had  the  time  of  his  life  in  spite  of  having  sat  down  rather  too  hard  on  a 
ringbolt  camouflaged  with  canvas.  Pearl  White's  arrival  was  the  signal,  of 
course,  for  something  like  a  riot,  so  much  was  she  appreciated. 

Your  firework  display  was  magnificent  and  much  to  the  Uking  of  the 
New  Yorkers,  who  said  it  was  "  sure  some  show."  Many  regrets  were  ex- 
pressed next  day  that  little  or  no  notice  of  it  was  given  in  the  papers  and 
that,  therefore,  many  did  not  see  it  who  would  have  liked  to  have  done  so. 

The  "  Midnight  Frohc  "  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  final  meeting-place  at 
the  end  of  each  of  those  perfect  days,  and  the  dancing  reputation  of  the 
ship  was  worthily  sustained  there  by  a  junior  officer,  who,  having  drawn 
the  prize  out  of  the  basket,  danced  with  IT  with  absolute  sang-froid  and 
great  grace  under  the  most  brilliant  of  limelights. 

Your  visit  to  New  York  should  have  lasted  at  least  a  month,  and 
the  Admiralty  should  have  voted  you  a  few  thousands  to  withstand 
the  H.C.L.  of  N.Y.  in  order  that  you  might  entertain  the  Gothamites 
ad  lib.  You  left  many  sad  hearts  behind  you,  and  I  would  surely  have  been 
among  the  chief  mourners  had  it  not  been  that  you  offered  me  a  passage 
home  in  the  ship. 

New  York,  I  am  sure,  takes  a  little  hope  in  H.R.H.'s  au  revoir,  and 

hopes  she  may  soon  welcome  him  and  you  again. — Yours  always, 

G.  DUVEEN. 
30/A  November  1919. 

A  REGORD 

Everybody  concerned  should  congratulate  himself  on  the  following 
figures,  which  must  surely  constitute  a  record  : — 

Leave  was  given  to  the  ship's  company  on  64  days,  and  16,506  men 
landed. 

There  were  30  leave-breakers  for  over  6  hours. 
5  »  12     „ 

I  »  12     „ 

17  »  24    „ 
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There  were  9  deserters  at  Halifax  at  the  beginning  of  the  cruise,  and 
only  4  more  on  leaving  New  York. 

AND  ANOTHER  ONE 

In  one  day  at  New  York  the  Ward-room  Mess  was  charged  for 
500  cocktails,  and  on  another  for  104  bottles  of  whisky. 

MORE  FIGURES 

Between  5th  August  and  ist  December  the  ship  steamed  18,230  miles, 
and  expended  20,320  tons  of  oil  fuel.  She  was  48  days  at  sea  and  71  days 
in  harbour. 


SPORTS 

FOOTBALL 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  matches  played  during  the  cruise 

Date. 

Goals. 

1919. 

Place. 

Versus. 

For. 

Against. 

15th  Sept. 

Barbados. 

Barbados. 

I 

0 

i8th  Sept. 

Grenada. 

Grenada. 

6 

I 

22nd  Sept. 

Trinidad. 

Queen's  Park  Club. 

3 

4 

5th  Oct. 

Rio. 

British  Colony. 

I 

2 

gth  Oct. 

Rio. 

Flamingo  Club. 

6 

2 

nth  Oct. 

Rio. 

Botofogo  Club. 

3 

4 

I2th  Oct. 

Rio. 

British  Colony. 

0 

0 

25th  Oct. 

Trinidad. 

Queen's  Park  Club. 

2 

I 

26th  Oct. 

Trinidad. 

Pick  of  Local  League. 

2 

2 

19th  Nov. 

New  York. 

National  County  Football  Association. 

4 

2 

20th  Nov. 

New  York. 

Brazilian  Battleship  " 

Sao  Paulo  " 

I 

0 

2ist  Nov. 

New  York. 

Crescent  Athletic  Football  Club. 

8 

I 

24th  Nov. 

Halifax. 

Canadian  Regiment. 

4 

2 

Total  41  21 

The  following  played  for  the  ship  during  the  cruise  : — Gunner  Lang 
(goal),  Stoker  Petty  Officer  Edwards,  Gunner  Merritt,  Leading  Seaman 
Tandy,  Able  Seaman  White,  Petty  Officer  Ranee,  Able  Seaman  Young,  Petty 
Officer  Salvige  (captain).  Stoker  Hudson,  Private  Parkin,  Stoker  Coulton, 
Able  Seaman  Mundy,  Private  Molloy,  Able  Seaman  Pike.  The  ship's 
referee  was  Chief  Cook  Dankest er,  and  the  linesman.  Able  Seaman  Noel. 

A  side  match  was  played  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  "  Grand  Fortress "  v. 
"  Renown."  The  Brazilians  won  fairly  easily,  and  our  team  was  enter- 
tained to  tea  afterward  and  escorted  back  to  the  ship  by  the  Brazilians, 
accompanied  by  their  band.  This  hospitality  was  returned  at  a  supper 
party  in  the  "  Renown,"  at  which  musical  items  were  rendered  and 
speeches  made. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  two  matches  played,  i.e., 
against  the  Crescent  Athletic  Football  Club  and  the  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  both  our  opponents  were  hitherto  unbeaten  teams ;  our  victories 
against  these  teams  caused  much  excitement. 

The  National  County  Football  Association  match  was  against  a 
side  drawn  from  ten  different  clubs  ;  although  beaten,  they  played  an 
extraordinarily  good  game  when  they  became  familiar  with  our  play.  The 
ship's  team  left  New  York  at  10  a.m.  that  day  and  arrived  at  11.30  a.m., 
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being  met  by  a  number  of  estate  managers  from  the  J.  P.  Morgan,  H.  P. 
Davidson,  and  other  estates.  A  very  good  lunch  was  put  up,  and  after  the 
match,  which  was  played  on  the  H.  P.  Davidson  ground,  dinner  was 
served,  and  the  team  returned  to  New  York  and  concluded  the  day  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre. 

The  match  against  the  Botofogo  Football  Club  was  played  before 
3000  spectators.  Our  opponents  had  been  the  winners  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
League,  and  was  considered  the  best  team  in  Rio.  Although  we  were 
beaten  it  was  an  extremely  good  and  well  fought  match.  After  the  game 
the  crowd  gathered  round  the  President's  stand  where  both  teams  were 
mustered,  and  Captain  Burlamaqui,  President  of  the  Club,  made  a  speech, 
and  presented  the  "  Renown's  "  team  with  a  very  handsome  silver  cup  as 
a  symbol  of  friendship  and  memento  of  our  visit  to  Rio.  Engineer- Lieu- 
tenant Piatt  received  the  cup  on  behalf  of  the  ship,  and  made  a  short 
speech  of  thanks.  The  "  Renown's  "  band  then  played  both  National 
Anthems,  and  the  afternoon  closed  with  many  enthusiastic  cheers. 

CRICKET 

Synopsis  of  Matches  played 

The  first  match  to  be  arranged  was  against  an  "  All  Halifax  "  Eleven,  but  it  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  heavy  rain. 

"  Renown  "  Officers  v.  5/  Kitts. — St  Kitts,  156  for  six.  Surgeon-Lieutenant  Pearson, 
two  for  22  ;  Captain  Eastman,  three  for  36  ;  Midshipman  Sanderson,  two  for  50. 

"  Renown,"  74  for  ten.  Engineer-Lieutenant  Piatt,  55  ;  Lieutenant  Clayton,  R.M.L.L,  8. 

"  Renown  "  Officers  v.  Grenada.— Grenada.,  118  for  ten.  Sanderson  performed  the  hat 
trick,  took  four  wickets  in  his  first  over,  and  finished  up  with  an  average  of  six  for  36. 
Lieutenant  O'Donnell,  R.M.L.L,  bowled  17  overs  for  22  runs,  with  seven  maiden  overs,  and 
took  three  wickets. 

"  Renown,"  95  for  nine.  Lieutenant  O'Donnell,  32  ;  Engineer-Lieutenant  Piatt,  14. 

"  Renown  "  Officers  v.  Barbados. — Barbados,  212  for  four.  Chalbourne,  30  ;  R.  Batson, 
68  ;  H.  Austin,  38  not  out ;  E.  Brown,  23  not  out ;  Lieutenant  O'Donnell,  two  for  50. 

"  Renown,"  50  for  ten.  Engineer-Lieutenant  Piatt,  10  ;  Captain  Eastman,  21. 

"  Renown  "  (2nd  innings),  34  for  seven.  Surgeon-Lieutenant  Pearson,  10  ;  Lieutenant 
O'Donnell,  11. 

"  Renown  Officers  v.  Rio  Cricket  Club. — Rio,  128  for  ten.  Lieutenant  O'Donnell,  six  for 
35  ;  Captain  Eastman,  four  for  67. 

"  Renown,"  73  for  ten.  Midshipman  Neville,  23  ;  Engineer-Lieutenant  Piatt,  10  ; 
Lieutenant  Robinson,  12. 

"  Renown  "  {2nd  innings),  54  for  five.  Lieutenant  O'Donnell,  three  for  22  ;  Captain 
Eastman,  two  for  30. 
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;       "  Renown  "  Officers  v.  Rio  Cricket  Club  {Return  Match). — "  Renown,"  58  for  ten. 

Captain  Eastman,  19  ;  Lieutenant  Richards,  12  ;  Lieutenant  O'Donnell,  10. 

Rio  Cricket  Club,  112  for  nine.     Lieutenant  O'Donnell,  four  for  52  ;  Captain  Eastman, 

five  for  46. 

****** 

The  following  "  Vandier  "  Cup  semi-finals  were  played  : — 

Marines  v.  Foretopmen. — Won  by  the  Marines. 

Engine-room  Starboard  v,  Forecastlemen. — Won  by  Engine-room  Starboard. 

The  final  was  commenced  at  Trinidad,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  heavy  rain, 
and  honours  for  the  cup  were,  therefore,  shared  between  the  Marines  and  the  Engine-room 
Starboard. 

The  "  Vandier  "  Cup  was  presented  to  the  ship  by  the  French  Naval  Attach^,  Captain 
Vandier,  who  was  accommodated  on  board  the  "  Renown  "  during  the  war. 

BOXING 

Boxing  meetings  were  only  held  at  Quebec  and  Trinidad  during  the 
cruise,  and  the  following  were  the  results  : — 

At  the  Drill  Hall,  Quebec,  on  2yth  August 
(For  the  benefit  of  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Sports) 

Welter  Weight.— Pnv3ite  Lane  v  Montomy  (Quebec),  148  lb.  Won  by  Lane  on  points 
after  a  good  fight. 

Light  Weight.  —  Able  Seaman  Hazelgrove  ("  Renown ")  v.  Able  Seaman  Hack 
("  Dragon  "),  136  lb.  Won  by  Hazelgrove  on  points. 

Light  Heavy  Weight. — Petty  Officer  Hawtrey  ("  Dauntless  ")  v.  Able  Seaman  Clay 
("  Dragon  "),  165  lb.  A  draw. 

Feather  Weight.— Able  Seaman  Middleton  ("  Renown ")  v.  Able  Seaman  Baker 
("  Dragon  "),  124  lb.  Middleton  won  on  points. 

At  the  Arena,  Quebec,  on  26th  August.  (Six  round  contests) 

Bantam  Weight.— Able  Seaman  Flowers  ("  Renown  ")  v.  Young  White  (Quebec),  115  lb. 
A  splendid  fight  ;  both  fought  to  a  standstill,  with  White  a  shade  better  on  points. 

Feather  Weight. — Able  Seaman  Middleton  ("  Renown  ")  v.  Able  Seaman  Simmonds 
("  Renown  "),  124  lb.  A  good  fight ;  Simmonds  being  knocked  out  in  the  fourth  round. 

Light  Weight.— Able  Seaman  Hazelgrove  ("  Renown ")  v.  Able  Seaman  Hack 
("  Dragon  "),  136  lb.  A  draw. 

Welter  Weight. — Private  Lane  ("  Renown  ")  v.  M'Guiness  (Quebec),  148  lb.  M'Guiness 
failed  to  appear,  and  Ordinary  Seaman  Clay  ("  Dragon  ")  substituted  for  him.  Lane  won 
on  points. 

Middle  Weight.  —  Petty  Officer  Salvige  ("  Renown ")  v.  Able  Seaman  Morgan 
("  Renown  "),  156  lb.  A  good  fight,  lasting  the  six  rounds,  with  Morgan  slightly  the  better 
and  winning  by  a  narrow  margin. 
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Battle  Royal. — This  caused  a  large  amount  of  amusement,  and  was  won  by  Boy  Innis,     | 

with  Boy  Foulsham  second,  after  a  good  fight.  \ 

Blind  Boxing. — Boy  Booker  and  Boy  Blacknell  drew.  i 

At  Trinidad,  under  the  Boxing  Control  Committee,  on  6th  November  j 

(All  the  competitors  were  from  the  "  Renown  ")  j 

Feather  Weight. — Able  Seaman  Flowers  v.  Able  Seaman  Middleton,  124  lb.  A  splendid 

fight  while  it  lasted,  Middleton  being  knocked  out  in  the  third  round.  1 

Able  Seaman  Gatford  v.  Simmonds  (Canteen  Staff),  124  lb.  A  very  good  fight,  both  < 

being  well  matched,  and  Gatford  winning  on  points.  ; 

Light  Weight. — Leading  Seaman  Mann  v.  Leading  Seaman  Hater,  140  lb.  A  very  good  ; 

fight,  Hater  taking  the  count  in  the  sixth  round.  ; 

Middle  Weight. — Able  Seaman  Morgan  v.  Private  Lane.  Morgan  was  knocked  out  in  the  I 

third  round.  ; 

Petty  Officer  Salvige  v.  Able  Seaman  Hazelgrove.  Hazelgrove  was  knocked  out  in  the  j 

third  round.  I 

Battle  Royal. — Both  this  and  the  Blind  Boxing  caused  tremendous  amusement  among  1 

the  coloured  spectators.  The  following  Boys  took  part  in  the  Battle  Royal : — Foulsham,  j 

Sherbourne,  Belcher,  Richardson,  Reed,  Innis.  '  l 

In  the  Blind  Boxing,  Boy  Booker  and  Boy  Blacknell  drew.  ■ 

Each  of  the  winners  at  this  meeting  at  Trinidad  received  a  small  silver  cup.  j 

H.  PLATT,  Engineer-Lieutenant,         j 
Sports  Secretary.  ' 


THE  CRUISE  OF  H.M.S.  "RENOWN"  TO  CANADA, 
THE  WEST  INDIES,  BRAZIL,  AND  NEW  YORK— 

August-October  191 9 

THE  ship  was  really  looking  wonderful  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
— 5th  August — the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived,  and  all  that  day's 
ceremonies  passed  off  quite  successfully.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
was  the  first  to  arrive  (by  motor),  followed  about  half  an  hour  later 
by  the  Royal  train  with  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess 
Mary,  Prince  Albert,  and  Prince  Henry.  There  were  the  usual  formahties, 
presentation  of  officers  and  inspection  of  the  Guard  of  Honour,  and  so 
forth,  after  Their  Majesties  had  been  received  on  the  South  Railway  Jetty 
by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Madden,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Home  Fleets,  and  by  other  naval  and  military  officers. 

We  had  a  stand  easy  while  lunch  was  served  in  the  Royal  Quarters, 
and  afterward  the  whole  ship  was  inspected  by  the  Royal  Party,  the 
men  being  fallen  in  by  divisions  and  coming  in  for  their  share.  There  were 
very  few  at  all  accessible  places  that  either  the  King  or  Queen  did  not 
visit ;  the  ward-room  with  its  photographs,  belonging  originally  to  the 
old  "  Renown,"  created  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  His  Majesty  had  the 
existing  photos  of  himself  and  the  Queen  superseded  by  more  modern  ones, 
which  had  been  brought  down  with  them  from  London.  The  old  photo- 
graphs were  given  in  1905,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  King's  visit  to 
India  in  the  old  "  Renown." 

The  "  Dragon,"  a  light  cruiser  and  one  of  our  escort  across  the 
Atlantic,  was  lying  alongside  us,  and  was  visited  by  the  Royal  Party  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  after  our  inspection  was  over.  Shortly  after  that  the 
King  and  Queen  left  again  by  train  for  London,  leaving  only  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  Staff  behind. 

At  5.45  p.m.  the  "  Dragon  "  cast  off,  and  we  followed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterward.  Our  passage  out  of  harbour  and  past  Southsea  beach  and 
pier  was  a  real  triumphal  progress.  The  Prince  was  on  the  bridge  with 
Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Halsey,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Captain  E.  A.  Taylor. 
Whether  the  people  could  see  him  or  not,  I  am  not  certain,  but  the  cheering 
and  enthusiasm  were  immense.  All  Portsmouth  and  Southsea  must  have 
been  on  the  front  to  see  us  go  out,  and,  apart  from  the  presence  of  Royalty 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Standard  at  the  main,  we  must  have  looked  very 
impressive.  The  "  Renown  "  is  such  an  enormous  ship,  and  it  so  happens 
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that  the  first  half  mile  or  so  of  the  deep  draught  channel  out  of  harbour  runs  ; 
parallel  and  close  to  the  beach — a  great  asset  when  ceremonial  arrivals  \ 
and  departures,  such  as  ours,  take  place.  \ 

The  Prince  of  Wales  himself  is  all  that  has  ever  been  said  of  him —  j 
very  young  looking,  he  is  nearer  seventeen  in  appearance  than  his  correct ; 
age  of  twenty-five  ;  he  is  almost  crazy  about  exercise,  and  with  his  quite  ; 
exceptional  look  of  health  and  physical  fitness  he  would  be  distinguished  I 
in  any  crowd.  \ 

The  Atlantic  crossing  was  quite  uneventful,  although  we  did  do  a  j 
Uttle  shooting  at  an  iceberg  as  we  were  getting  near  Newfoundland.  The  i 
papers  got  hold  of  this  story,  and  some  made  a  good  deal  of  '  copy '  out  of  it  ! 
by  representing  us  to  an  uninitiated  pubhc  as  being  obliged  to  blast  our  i 
way  through  the  bergs  with  our  guns.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  firing  was  , 
carried  out  partly  as  a  drill  for  the  guns'  crews  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  > 
partly  to  show  H.R.H.  how  the  main  armament  control  worked.  He  was 
in  the  spotting  top  while  the  firing  was  being  carried  out.  I  did  not  see 
the  actual  shooting  myself,  my  station  in  action  being  down  below,  but 
I  hear  that,  as  a  spectacle,  it  was  rather  disappointing.  One  expected  the 
shell-bursts  to  split  the  berg  in  pieces  and  send  large  masses  of  it  hurtling 
through  the  air,  whereas  actually  the  whole  mass  appeared  to  be  very  soft, 
and  at  first  the  only  effect  was  to  cause  comparatively  small  portions  to 
slide  off  into  the  water.  However,  at  the  end  it  capsized,  one  of  its  two 
peaks  having  been  completely  demolished. 

Every  day  H.R.H.  inspected  some  part  of  the  ship  and  he  had  some 
of  the  officers  to  lunch  or  dinner  ;    very  enjoyable,  informal  meals  they  i 
were,  too,  without  any  special  ceremony.  I  dined  myself  on  the  Saturday  | 
night,  when  H.R.H.  kept  up  the  old  naval  custom  of  proposing  the  health 
of  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  which  is  always  done  when  the  ship  is  at 
sea  on  a  Saturday  night. 

The  Prince  and  his  Staff  dined  in  the  ward-room  one  evening,  and 
we  had  a  semi-organized  '  rag '  afterward — quite  the  leading  spirit 
being  H.R.H.,  who  finished  the  evening  about  12.30  a.m.  looking  very 
hot  and  dishevelled,  rather  dirty  about  the  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  some- 
thing round  his  neck  that  might  once  have  been  a  collar.  We  had  all 
thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves. 

H.R.H. 's  first  official  port  of  call  was  St  Johns,  Newfoundland,  but 
the  harbour  there  being  too  small  for  the  "  Renown,"  we  anchored  to  the 
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westward  in  Conception  Bay  on  Monday,  nth  August,  in  company  with 
the  "  Dragon  "  and  "  Dauntless."  The  latter  had  preceded  us  across  the 
Atlantic  by  about  three  days  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  ice  and  weather 
conditions,  and  had  rendezvoused  on  the  previous  day  about  150  miles 
from  land. 

On  the  I2th  H.R.H.  transferred  to  the  "  Dragon,"  and  went  in  her 
to  St  Johns,  Newfoundland,  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  then  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  we  had  gone  in  the  meantime  for  oil  and  stores.  With 
the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in 
the  "  Dragon,"  he  remained  on  board  the  "  Renown  "  till  we  arrived  at 
Quebec  on  21st  August. 

Halifax  is  a  very  picturesquely  situated  town,  and  has  a  really  very 
fine  harbour,  with  a  narrow  entrance  on  either  side  of  St  George's  Island, 
which  hes  right  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Farther  inland  the  shores 
close  in  and  then  reopen  again  to  form  an  immense  sea-water  lake,  known 
as  Bedford  Basin,  which  looks  as  if  it  could  easily  hold  all  the  navies  of 
the  world.  The  Haligonians  are  very  proud  of  their  harbour,  but  not  quite 
so  proud  of  the  town  itself.  A  bad  explosion  took  place  there  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  when  an  ammunition  ship  blew  up  after  a  collision  and  a 
large  part  of  the  town  was  wrecked.  Apart  from  that,  however,  the  town 
is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  is 
one  of  the  worst  kept  places  I  have  seen.  The  roads  are  awful,  and  driving 
in  a  motor  at  anything  above  dead  slow  speed  means  being  very  violently 
jolted. 

People  seemed  a  little  too  preoccupied  at  first  with  the  Prince's 
forthcoming  visit  to  take  very  much  notice  of  us,  and  we  thought  things 
were  going  to  be  a  little  '  sticky.'  After  a  day  or  so,  however,  those  who 
had  been  out  there  before  renewed  some  old  acquaintances,  and  in  the 
end  we  had  a  very  good  time.  There  were  luncheon  and  tea-parties  on 
board  and  ashore,  a  couple  of  dances  ashore,  and  a  reception  and  dance 
on  board.  Nova  Scotia,  like  the  rest  of  Canada,  is  '  dry,'  but  that  didn't 
seem  to  matter  very  much,  and  it  was  as  easy  to  get  a  whisky  and  soda 
ashore  as  on  board.  Nevertheless,  the  '  bar '  during  our  reception  was 
more  popular  than  is  usual  at  functions  of  that  sort. 

Charlottetown  we  did  not  see  ourselves;  the  "  Renown  "  could  only  get 
within  about  10  miles  of  the  place  owing  to  the  shallow  water,  so  the  services 
of  the  "  Dragon  "  had  to  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Prince  up  harbour. 
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From  there  the  passage  up  the  St  Lawrence  to  Quebec  took  about 
two  days.  Fog  was  very  prevalent,  but  we  were  lucky  in  only  being  held  up 
by  it  for  four  hours.  In  other  places  it  was  patchy,  but  till  we  were  near 
Quebec  the  navigation  was  not  particularly  difficult,  and  we  did  most  of 
the  passage  in  the  clear  intervals  at  24  knots.  This  rather  shook  up  our 
old  pilot,  Monsieur  la  Chance,  who  had  joined  us  at  Halifax  ;  he  had  never 
exceeded  10  knots  in  the  river  before,  and  24  rather  took  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.  However,  he  hved  to  pilot  us  down  the  river  again  when 
we  left. 

It  was  quite  clear  when  we  first  saw  Quebec  at  about  5  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  21st  August.  We  were  all  rather  busy  with  the  ceremonial  of 
arriving,  manning  ship,  firing  salutes,  etc.,  which  were  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  official  landing,  but  after  that  was  over 
we  had  time  to  look  at  things  around  us. 

Quebec  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  is  built  almost  entirely 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  terminates  in  a  steep,  rocky  headland,  round 
which  the  river  bends  on  its  way  up  to  Montreal  and  Toronto.  A  more 
perfect  situation,  from  the  picturesque  point  of  view,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine.  The  Fort  and  Citadel  are  on  top  of  the  Cape,  which  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  town,  but  the  really  most  prominent  building  is  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  quite  a  modern  erection,  but  built  in  a  style  in  perfect  keeping 
with  its  surroundings.  It  looks  just  like  a  huge  mediaeval  castle,  not  con- 
structed according  to  any  particular  design,  but  more  or  less  thrown 
together  bit  by  bit.  Its  principal  attraction  is  its  total  lack  of  symmetry, 
and  when  one  is  told  that  it  was  only  built  in,  I  think,  1906,  one  shudders 
to  think  what  sort  of  a  building  might  have  been  put  up.  Actually  it's  a 
hotel,  and,  I  believe,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world. 

The  town  of  Quebec  itself  is  in  two  parts,  the  Lower  and  Upper  Towns ; 
both  are  about  the  same  age,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  more  modern 
shops  the  Upper  Town  is  entirely  the  residential  and  the  Lower  the  business 
quarter.  One  goes  from  one  town  to  the  other  by  a  steep,  zigzag  road 
with  flights  of  granite  steps  cutting  off  the  corners  for  those  on  foot,  or  else 
by  a  short  electric  lift  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  horizontal. 

The  population  of  Quebec  Province  is  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
French  descent,  and  the  English-speaking  community  is  very  small.  All 
Provincial  affairs  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  are  entirely  in  French- 
Canadian  hands.  There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  friction  and  bad  feeling 
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between  the  two  elements,  and  during  the  war  this  became  very  largely 
centred  round  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  French-Canadian  population 
to  volunteer  for  service.  They  are  very  proud  of  their  one  regiment,  the 
22nd,  whereas,  in  point  of  numbers,  there  should  have  been  divisions  of 
them  if  a  fair  percentage  had  enlisted.  However,  affairs  at  present  seem  to 
be  on  a  better  footing  than  they  have  been  for  some  years,  and  the  French- 
Canadian  cry  of  '  separation,'  which  was  never  very  loud,  has  disappeared 
altogether.  In  the  Dominion  Parliament  the  French  are  in  a  minority. 

At  the  time  we  arrived  the  English-speaking  people  would  have  all 
been  away  at  the  various  summer  resorts  down  the  river,  Murray  Bay, 
Caccuna,  Little  Matise,  etc.,  but  they  returned  for  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
four  days'  visit,  and  laid  themselves  out  to  give  him  and  us  a  very  good 
time.  A  Mr  and  Mrs  Burstall  and  their  two  daughters  gave  a  small  dance 
for  H.R.H.  the  evening  we  arrived,  the  Prince  coming  on  after  an  official 
dinner.  Six  of  us  went,  including  myself,  and  we  met  practically  the  whole 
of  the  English-speaking  population,  amounting  to  no  more  than  two  or 
three  dozen  all  told.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  evening  and  was  the  prelude 
to  very  many  more  during  the  next  ten  days.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
catalogue  all  the  festivities  that  were  organized  for  us  by  the  Burstalls, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dobell,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs  Beckett.  We  had  two  most  suc- 
cessful small  dances  on  board,  preceded  by  dinner-parties,  the  Becketts 
gave  a  thd  dansant,  the  Dobells  a  dance,  and  if  there  was  nothing  else  on 
there  was  dancing  every  evening  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac.  The  French- 
speaking  people  were  only  a  very  short  distance  behind  the  others  in  their 
desire  to  give  us  a  good  time,  and  between  them  all  they  succeeded  to 
perfection.  I  suppose  some  of  us  must  have  made  ourselves  particularly 
charming  during  the  four  days  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  there,  for  without 
exception  everybody  who  had  previously  been  itching  to  get  back  to  their 
golf  and  tennis  down  the  river,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  remained  in  Quebec 
for  the  whole  of  our  visit  as  well. 

The  ship  was  open  for  inspection  by  the  general  public  every  day 
from  2  to  6.30  p.m.,  and  thousands  came  on  board,  the  ship's  company 
reaping  a  useful  harvest  of  tips  for  acting  as  guides,  and  we  gave  one 
official  reception  to  the  people,  mostly  French,  on  the  Government  House 
list.  It  was  quite  successful  as  shows  of  that  sort  go,  and  provided  us,  at 
any  rate,  with  6ne  source  of  amusement.  We  did  not  know,  of  course,  to 
whom  invitations  should  be  sent  for  the  '  At  Home,'  so  the  printed  cards 
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and  envelopes  were  sent  ashore  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  French 
Aide-de-Camp,  with  a  request  that  he  should  send  them  out  for  us  ;  this  he 
did  very  readil}^  and  efficiently,  but  subsequently  sent  us  a  bill,  not  only 
for  the  postage,  but  also  for  an  item  of  five  dollars  for  the  clerk  who 
addressed  the  envelopes.  If  the  Provincial  finances  are  as  well  looked  after 
as  the  expenses  of  that  incident  there  can  never  be  any  accusation  of 
waste  of  public  money. 

The  Dominion  Government  also  did  a  great  deal  for  us.  Officers  had 
free  passes  on  the  railways,  and  a  large  party — 300  officers  and  men  from 
the  "  Renown,"  and  100  each  from  "  Dragon  "  and  "  Dauntless  "—visited 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  at  Government  expense.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  they  would  simply  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another  and  left  to  their  own  devices  when  they  got  there,  and  Lieutenant 
Noakes  was  selected  to  go  in  charge.  A  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Montreal 
papers,  however,  outlined  a  very  extensive  programme  of  festivities  there, 
including  lunches  and  dinners,  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor, 
marches  through  the  town,  and  so  forth.  When  Noakes  saw  this  he  got  the 
'  wind  up '  badly  on  realizing  that,  as  Senior  Officer,  he  would  probably  have 
to  reply  to  about  a  dozen  speeches,  and  generally  be  centre  of  considerable 
interest.  He  was  a  very  unhappy  looking  individual,  quite  unlike  his  usual 
smiling  self,  until  it  was  decided  that  Commander  Rogers  should  take  his 
place.  Noakes  then  returned  to  normal  and  his  temperature  came  down 
rapidly.  The  expedition  was  a  great  success  and  all  hands  had  a  first-class 
time.  Commander  Rogers'  speeches  were  magnificent,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  party  was  everywhere  received  was  immense.  They  were 
away  altogether  for  four  most  enjoyable  days,  and  it  says  a  great  deal  for 
the  men  that  at  the  end  there  were  no  absentees. 

The  end  of  our  stay  in  Quebec,  on  ist  September,  came  much  too 
soon.  Nearly  everybody  in  a  position  to  do  so,  had  lost  his  heart  to  one — 
or  more — of  the  particularly  attractive  members  of  the  fair  sex  whom  we 
had  met ;  many  promises  to  meet  agadn  in  New  York  in  November  were 
made,  and  the  description  given  to  me  of  the  '  Snotties  '  on  our  way 
down  river  sitting  in  chairs  in  the  gun-room — pictures  of  misery — gazing 
despondently  out  of  the  ports  at  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  as  we 
steamed  past,  rather  well  describes  the  feelings  of  most  of  us  at  the  time. 

We  were  due  at  Halifax  again  on  3rd  September,  to  replenish  with 
oil  and  stores,  but  a  thick  fog  delayed  us  outside  the  harbour  for  twenty- 
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four  hours  and  we  were  only  able  to  stay  one  day  instead  of  two.  It  rained 
till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  oiling,  storing,  and  provision- 
ing under  the  circumstances  was  not  an  exhilarating  pastime.  It  got  done 
about  6  p.m.,  and  we  were  able  to  enjoy  a  very  nice,  cool,  fresh  evening. 
Some  went  ashore  to  meet  friends  made  on  our  last  visit,  and  the  Captain 
gave  a  very  successful  small  dinner-party  and  dance. 

Next  morning,  5  th  September,  part  of  a  large  oil  refinery  caught  fire 
just  as  we  were  leaving  harbour,  but,  though  it  looked  very  alarming,  the 
authorities  seemed  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  in  reply  to  our  offer  of 
help,  said  there  was  nothing  we  could  do.  The  ship  had  been  stopped 
opposite  the  blaze  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Lyster  went  ashore 
specially  to  offer  assistance  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  apparently  but  to 
isolate  the  burning  oil  and  leave  it  to  burn  itself  out. 

After  that  we  cleared  for  the  South,  and  a  six  days'  run  across  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  past  Bermuda  brought  us  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
St  Kitts — probably  marked  St  Christopher  on  the  map — was  our  first 
port  of  call.  It  had  got  rapidly  hotter  as  we  came  south,  and  two  days  out 
from  Halifax  saw  us  changed  from  blue  uniform  to  '  all  whites.'  From 
then  till  we  got  to  Rio  we  simply  sweltered.  There  had  not  been  time  before 
leaving  England  to  make  awnings  to  cover  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  so 
that  conditions  for  some  of  the  men  down  below  must  have  been  extremely 
uncomfortable  at  times.  We  adopted  a  '  tropical  routine  '  so  as  to  avoid 
working  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Work  started  at  5.30  a.m.  and, 
with  intervals  for  breakfast  and  '  stand  easy,'  continued  till  12.30  p.m., 
when  we  '  piped  down  '  till  5  p.m.,  with  tea  at  four.  Any  more  necessary 
work  and  physical  drill  took  place  after  five. 

The  British  West  Indies  for  purposes  of  administration  and  govern- 
ment are  divided  into  various  groups,  each  group  having  a  Governor,  and 
with  Administrators  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  individual  islands  of  the 
group.  We  could  not  always  go  to  the  Governors'  island  of  each  group  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  anchoring.  Frequently  the  islands  rise 
absolutely  sheer  out  of  the  sea  with  depths  of  hundreds  of  fathoms  a  few 
yards  off  shore.  Some  of  the  islands — ^most,  in  fact — are  of  volcanic  origin, 
others  are  coral.  The  former  are  rocky  and  mountainous  and  covered 
with  most  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  latter  are  low  and  possibly  a  little 
hilly,  but  with  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  mountain.  Vegetation  in  the 
coral  islands,  Barbados,  for  instance,  is  just  as  thick  as  in  the  others.  St 
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Kitts  didn't  appear  to  be  very  distinctly  volcanic  or  coral ;  there  were 
hills  certainly,  but  rather  more  flat  open  spaces  than  in  the  obviously 
volcanic  islands.  However,  geological  formations  worried  us  not  at  all,  and 
we  were  soon  plunged  into  a  fresh  round  of  parties  and  dances. 

The  Administrator,  Mr  Wigley,  and  his  wife  gave  a  reception  and 
tennis  party  the  day  we  arrived,  but  it  was  rather  hurriedly  and  alarmingly 
broken  up  after  I  personally — and  I  was  the  first  to  arrive — had  had  only 
one  set  of  tennis.  After  we  had  all  landed  the  ship  had  picked  up  an  S.O.S. 
message  from  the  Lamport  &  Holt  s.s.  "  Vestris,"  with  400  passengers  on 
board  from  New  York.  One  of  her  holds  was  on  fire,  but  she  was  able  to 
steam  at  her  usual  speed ;  she  was  under  perfect  control,  and  quite  close 
to  land  about  50  miles  away  from  us.  We  could  not  take  any  risks  with  an 
S.O.S.  message  all  the  same,  and  had  been  steaming  toward  her  for  two 
hours  with  full  speed  ready  and  with  boats  uncovered  and  ready  to  be 
hoisted  out,  before  she  definitely  declined  our  assistance.  Sending  out  an 
S.O.S.  message  under  the  circumstances  and  with  a  flat,  calm  sea  was  quite 
unjustified.  I  think  the  "  Vestris  "  came  to  the  same  conclusion  herself, 
because  in  an  account  of  the  fire  which  appeared  in  the  Rio  papers  when 
she  arrived,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  her  wireless  conversations  with 
us.  Some  days  later  the  "  Yarmouth,"  one  of  our  light  cruisers,  did  go  to 
St  Lucia,  where  she  had  anchored,  from  Trinidad  to  help  her  after  her 
passengers  had  been  landed.  The  fire  was  eventually  got  out. 

Cricket  is  the  great  game  in  the  West  Indies,  with  tennis  a  good 
second,  and  the  St  Kitts  eleven  and  their  tennis  eight  had  little  difficulty 
in  defeating  us  the  next  day.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  we  won  either  game  at 
any  of  the  islands,  as  we  were  all  out  of  practice  and  the  cricket  team  had 
been  badly  weakened  by  demobihzation  and  other  changes  before  we  left 
England.  However,  they  provided  plenty  of  fun  and  lots  of  exercise. 

The  ship's  Concert  Party  also  gave  an  entertainment  ashore,  which 
was  immensely  appreciated.  They  really  give  an  exceptionally  good  enter- 
tainment and  are  extremely  well  managed  by  one  of  the  officers,  Engineer- 
Lieutenant  Piatt.  Their  first  show  after  leaving  home  was  given  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland,  but  when  I  saw  them 
at  Grenada,  they  had  improved  out  of  all  recognition.  Though  they  are 
really  a  lower  deck  party,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  Crawshay  and  Draw- 
bridge, sometimes  give  a  turn  which  is  always  popular.  Drawbridge  plays 
the  piano  and  Crawshay  accompanies  with  a  '  jazz '  drum  which  has 
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half  a  hundred  rattles,  cymbals,  tin  cans,  and  other  noise-producing 
adjuncts  attached  to  it.  They  play  all  the  latest  one-steps,  two-steps,  and 
fox-trots,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  certainly  effective.  Crawshay's  juggling 
feats  with  his  various  instruments  are  perfectly  inimitable. 

There  was  a  dance  ashore  at  Old  Government  House  that  evening, 
our  own  band  providing  the  music,  and  next  day  we  had  the  usual  recep- 
tion on  board,  followed  in  the  evening  by  another  small  dance  at  a  house 
out  in  the  country  belonging  to  one  of  the  sugar  planters. 

Barbados  was  our  next  port  of  call,  but  our  stay  there  was  a  little 
spoilt  by  rain,  and  the  anchorage  being  some  way  from  the  shore,  on 
account  of  the  shallow  water,  inclined  to  make  things  slightly  uncomfort- 
able for  boats  alongside  the  ship.  There  was  a  motor-car  expedition  across 
the  island  with  surf  bathing  at  the  other  end,  which  the  thirty  who  went 
enjoyed  very  much.  Governor  O'Brien  gave  a  reception  and  tennis  party, 
and  we  had  our  own  '  At  Home  '  on  board.  In  addition  there  was  dancing 
every  evening  at  the  Marine  Hotel. 

A  good  many  of  us  made  our  first  acquaintance  of  '  rum  punch  ' 
and  '  green  bitters  '  at  Barbados,  and  those  who  didn't  stop  after  the 
first  one  or  two  were  duly  sorry  for  it  afterward.  Both  of  them  seem  to 
be  the  mildest  kind  of  drink  imaginable,  but  they  have  after-effects  which 
are  exceedingly  bad  for  the  equilibrium.  I  will  say  on  our  behalf  that  they 
were  just  as  bad  for  the  equiUbrium  of  the  British  West  Indians  as  they 
were  for  ours,  and  in  any  case  we  got  our  revenge  with  our  own  cocktails 
in  the  ward-room  and  gun-room  after  the  reception.  A  gun-room  '  cordite 
cocktail '  is  not  forgotten  in  a  hurry. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  Dominica  on  our 
way  to  Barbados.  It  was  impossible  to  anchor  there  in  hundreds  of  fathoms 
of  water,  but  the  Governor  had  sent  us  a  cable  to  St  Kitts  imploring  us,  at 
any  rate,  to  let  Dominica  see  us.  It  was  quite  one  of  the  prettiest  islands 
we  saw — very  high  and  rugged,  and  seeming  to  have  even  more  luxuriant 
vegetation  than  Grenada,  which  closely  resembles  it.  It  was  a  particularly 
hot  day,  and  the  long,  deep  valley  winding  inland  among  the  hills  looked 
very  cool  and  inviting. 

The  Barbadians  are  very  proud  of  their  island,  and  have  a  high 
opinion  of  their  own  importance.  The  only  good  English  schools  in  the 
West  Indies  are  there,  and  it  is  also  regarded  as  a  health  resort  to  a  great 
extent.  An  amusing  and  perfectly  true  story  is  told  of  the  island,  and 
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illustrates  the  importance  they  attach  to  themselves  as  part  of  the  Empire. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  the  island  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  England,  saying  "  Go  ahead  (or  words  to  that  effect),  Barbados 
is  with  you."  It  was  ludicrous,  of  course,  but  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  inspired  it.  It  makes  one  regret 
the  suggestion  that  the  British  West  Indies  should  be  given  to  the  United 
States  as  part  payment  of  our  war  debt,  was  ever  made.  There  is  a  strong 
feeUng  in  the  islands  that  this  may  be  done,  and  the  question  is  undoubt- 
edly being  canvassed  in  England.  For  sentimental  reasons  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  ;  the  names  Hood,  Rodney,  Nelson,  and  their  famous  opponent, 
the  French  Admiral  de  Grasse,  are  bound  up  inseparably  with  West  Indian 
and  Empire  history.  I  don't  fancy  the  Americans  would  care  much  about 
it  though  ;  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  West  Indian  population  is  black,  and 
the  United  States  have  quite  a  sufficiently  serious  race  problem  as  it  is 
without  adding  another  dozen  or  so.  Under  our  rule  there  doesn't  appear 
to  be  a  race  question  in  the  West  Indies  at  all. 

Grenada  came  next  in  our  wanderings.  The  island  possesses  the  most 
perfect  little  harbour  imaginable,  too  small  for  us,  unfortunately,  but  able 
to  accommodate  a  very  large  number  of  the  big  local  fishing  schooners, 
and  I  should  think  a  light  cruiser  could  get  in  all  right.  There  is  also  what 
must  be  one  of  the  best  bathing  beaches  in  the  world,  about  two  miles 
long  and  with  perfect  sand.  Some  of  us  went  there  several  times,  and  on 
the  forenoon  after  the  dance  ashore  we  had  a  very  enjoyable  party  there, 
got  up  by  the  residents  as  a  refresher  after  a  late  night.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  about  80  degrees,  and  we  drank  cocoanut  milk  straight 
off  the  tree  afterward — with  the  addition  of  gin  for  those  who  wanted  it. 
The  British  West  Indies  are  not  '  dry.' 

The  dance  was  a  great  success  once  it  started,  and  did  not  finish  till 
3  a.m.  I  had  dined  previously  at  the  Gordon  Hotel  with  some  very  nice 
people  from  Trinidad,  Drawbridge  being  with  me,  and  we  were  the  first 
to  arrive  for  the  dance.  For  about  an  hour  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to 
be  the  only  representatives  from  the  ship,  as  something  went  wrong  with 
the  arrangements  on  board,  and  I  was  afraid  no  one  else  was  going  to 
come.  However,  they  turned  up  in  force  in  the  end,  and  everything  went 
extremely  well. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Trinidad,  which  is,  I  think,  the  biggest  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  lies  just  off  the  north  coast  of  South  America. 
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The  first  day  there  was  rather  unsettled  for  a  good  many  of  us  ;  we  had  to 
replenish  with  oil  fuel,  and  as  there  was  no  proper  oiler  capable  to  holding 
the  2500  or  so  tons  we  required,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  off  Point-a- 
Pierre,  about  20  miles  by  sea  and  36  miles  by  road  from  Port  of  Spain,  the 
capital.  The  oil  was  sent  out  from  there  in  150-ton  lighters,  which  had  to 
go  back  each  time  to  fill  up  again.  It  was  a  slow  process  and  took  over 
twenty-four  hours  working  day  and  night.  This  did  not  interfere,  however, 
with  a  motor  expedition  got  up  for  us  to  the  oilfields  and  the  famous 
Pitch  Lake,  nor  did  it  stop  the  cricket  team  from  going  up  to  Port  of  Spain 
by  road.  Though  not  one  of  the  team,  I  motored  up  with  them  on  forty-eight 
hours'  leave.  We  didn't  get  to  Port  of  Spain  till  after  half-past  two,  and  as 
cricket  was  badly  interrupted  by  rain  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
match  next  day,  and  leave  was  obtained  from  the  ship  by  wireless  for  the 
team  to  remain  ashore  for  the  night. 

There  is  a  big  white  community  in  the  islandjand  a  good  many 
Americans  come  there.  The  St  Clair  Club  is  the  headquarters,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  amusements.  It  stands  in  its  own  grounds  and  was  origin- 
ally a  private  house.  There  are  tennis-courts,  and  the  house  is  surrounded 
by  verandahs  with  comfortable  chairs.  It  rather  reminds  one  of  the  Sports 
Club  at  Malta,  without  the  polo  ground,  and  with  trees  and  grass  in  front. 
Dancing  takes  place  every  evening  from  six  to  eight,  and  possibly  after 
dinner,  if  there  are  enough  people  there.  Nearly  everybody  was  there  that 
night,  and  we  danced  till  midnight.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  the  climate 
that  is  responsible  or  the  people  themselves,  but  it  seems  to  take  a  very 
much  shorter  time  to  make  friends  out  there  than  it  does  at  home.  Possibly 
the  very  short  stay  we  make  at  various  places  may  account  for  it,  but  at 
any  rate  acquaintances  one  has  made  overnight  seem  generally  like  old 
friends  next  morning.  England  could,  with  advantage,  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  Colonial  book  in  this  respect. 

It  rained  a  good  deal  during  the  night  and  the  cricket  ground  was 
quite  unfit  for  play,  so  the  match  had  to  be  abandoned.  Some  of  the  team 
went  out  riding,  others  motoring,  etc.,  while  we  waited  for  the  ship  to 
come  round  from  Point-a-Pierre,  and  most  of  us  met  at  the  Union  Club 
for  lunch,  or  breakfast,  as  they  call  it  out  there.  At  one  o'clock  the  rain 
started  again,  and  we  found  out  what  a  '  tropical  downpour  '  is  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  roads  were  torrents,  anything  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  deep, 
and  every  street  corner  was  a  lake  of  muddy  water.  Southwell  and  I  were 
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driving  to  the  Club  when  it  started,  and  our  driver  took  the  car  too  fast 
through  one  of  these  lakes  with  the  result  that  the  water  came  right  up 
over  everything,  just  like  a  ship  striking  a  heavy  sea.  The  carburettor 
apparently  got  flooded,  and  magneto  short-circuited,  and  the  sparking 
plug  wet,  so  that  a  hundred  yards  farther  on  the  car  stopped  and  refused 
to  budge.  There  was  no  question  of  getting  out  and  walking  in  the  down- 
pour— it  didn't  look  as  if  we  could  have  stood  up  in  it.  Nothing  the 
chauffeur  could  do  was  any  good,  so  there  we  had  to  stop  till  things  dried 
up  and  the  engine  was  functioning  again.  The  worst  thunderstorm  I've 
ever  seen  or  heard  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  and  passed  directly 
overhead.  One  couldn't  help  trying  to  dodge  every  time  the  lightning 
came,  and  the  worst  peal  of  thunder  really  was  quite  like  a  salvo  of  one's 
own  ship's  12-inch  guns  going  off.  We  were  held  up  for  an  hour  altogether 
and  didn't  get  our  '  breakfast '  till  after  two  o'clock. 

Shortly  after  that  I  began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable  inside,  but 
got  better  later  on  after  having  some  brandy  and  angostura  bitters  at  the 
St  Clair  Club  by  the  doctor's  advice.  That  night,  however,  I  felt  very 
sorry  indeed  for  myself,  and  crawled  on  board  in  a  very  unhappy  condi- 
tion next  morning.  I  spent  the  next  ten  days  in  bed  with  quite  a  nasty 
attack  of  dysentery,  never  at  any  time  dangerous,  but  quite  bad  enough 
to  make  me  particularly  desirous  of  never  having  another. 

That  meant  my  missing  the  '  crossing  the  line  '  ceremony,  when  we 
passed  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  on  our  way  to 
Brazil,  so  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  anything  about  that  at  first  hand. 
Father  Neptune  came  on  board  the  night  before  we  crossed  the  Equator, 
and  was  duly  received  and  entertained  by  the  captain  and  officers  on  the 
bridge  ;  I  think  he  even  condescended  to  have  a  drink — not  of  salt  water, 
which  I  take  to  be  his  usual  beverage.  After  that  he  went  round  the  ship 
and  briefly  inspected  those  who  were  next  day  to  be  presented  at  his 
court. 

Next  day  the  revels  started  at  9  a.m.  A  throne  and  platform  had 
been  erected  for  his  Majesty,  and  every  officer  and  man  who  had  not 
previously  crossed  the  line  was  seated  in  turn  on  a  stool  on  the  platform, 
dry  shaved,  and  then  tipped  over  backward  into  a  large  canvas  tank  full 
of  sea  water,  where  the  attendant  '  sea-bears  '  gave  him  a  thorough  good 
ducking.  His  initiation  was  then  complete  and  he  was  allowed  to  become 
a  bear  during  the  initiation  of  the  next  person  on  the  list,  so  that  he  could 
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get  a  little  of  his  own  back.  The  vast  majority  of  the  ship's  company 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  but  a  small  number  declined  to 
go  through  the  performance  and  were  left  alone.  One  officer  also  tried  to 
escape,  but  he  was  brought  up — much  too  gently — and  put  through  by 
force.  The  rdle  of  Father  Neptune  was  admirably  sustained  by  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Edney. 

Bahia,  in  Brazil,  should  have  been  our  next  port  of  call,  but  just  as 
we  were  getting  there  the  British  Consul  told  us  by  wireless  that  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out,  and  the  course  was  immediately  altered  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

We  arrived  at  Rio,  therefore,  two  days  earlier  than  our  official 
programme  date,  which  was  4th  October,  and  consequently  spent  twelve 
days  instead  of  ten,  as  originally  intended.  I  was  just  out  of  bed  when  we 
arrived,  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  President  of  the  Rio  Traction, 
Light,  and  Power  Company,  hearing  that  I  was  in  need  of  change  and  fresh 
air,  very  kindly  came  on  board  himself  and  invited  me  to  stay  with  him 
while  the  ship  was  in  harbour — an  invitation  I  shall  never  regret  having 
accepted. 

From  the  ship  point  of  view  I  cannot,  therefore,  tell  you  much  about 
our  stay  there,  but,  thanks  to  Sir  Alexander's  extraordinary  hospitality  to 
a  perfect  stranger  and  the  use  of  his  car,  which  was  at  my  disposal  whenever 
I  wanted  it,  I  probably  saw  as  much  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
as  anyone.  Everything  that  has  been  said  about  Rio  is  true.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful place,  built  at  the  foot  of  and  on  the  sides  of  a  jumble  of  hills,  some  pre- 
cipitous from  the  very  sea  level,  others  only  from  half  or  two-thirds  the  way 
up.  These  hills  vary  in  height  from  500  to  3000  feet,  and  the  city  itself 
extends  for  many  miles  along  the  shores  of  various  bays  and  inlets  screened 
from  the  open  sea  by  a  series  of  rocky  islands,  which,  taken  together,  form 
a  harbour  which  is  said  to  be  second  only  in  magnificence  to  Sydney 
Harbour.  All  along  the  sea  front  beautiful  boulevards,  called  Avenidas, 
reminiscent  of  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  at  Nice,  and  the  Corso  at 
Naples,  only  much  wider  and  longer,  have  been  built,  the  roads  having  the 
most  perfectly  made  surfaces — of  pitch  from  Sir  Alexander's  Gas  Works — 
and  everything  spotlessly  clean.  A  good  deal  of  this  sea  frontage  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  commercial  port  and  arsenal  is  built  on  land 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  hills  are  mostly  of  granite,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  quartz  and  sedimentary  rock. 
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Sir  Alexander's  house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Avenida  Atlantica,  well 
out  of  the  actual  town  and  facing  south-east  over  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
Avenida  is  built  on  the  shore  of  a  semi-circular  bay  and  is  three  miles  long 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  the  usual  perfect  road  surface ;  then  a  broad 
stone  promenade  across  the  whole  of  which  a  pleasing  black  and  white 
pattern  has  been  worked  on  the  mosaic  principle  ;  then  a  fifty  yard  strip  of 
perfect  sand,  and  then  the  sea.  This  Avenida  is  only  one  of  a  dozen,  and 
has  only  been  finished  within  the  last  year ;  another,  nearly  the  same  length, 
is  in  course  of  construction  in  the  next  bay  to  the  southward. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Rio  as  it  now  exists  is  a  creation  whose  develop- 
ment only  started  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  still  going  on.  The  seas  come 
right  across  the  Avenida  Atlantica  in  a  storm,  and  masses  of  sand  are 
deposited  on  the  land  side  of  the  road  where  there  are  open  spaces.  The 
sands  are  exactly  like  the  Silver  Sands  in  Wicklow,  but  without  the  cliffs 
and  caves ;  where  there  are  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  they  run  sheer  down 
into  the  sea.  Another  Avenida  is  in  course  of  construction  beyond  the 
next  bay  and  round  the  face  of  a  bluff  headland  very  similar  to,  but  bigger 
than  Bray  Head.  This  road  is  simply  blasted  out  of  the  rock  about  150  feet 
above  the  sea,  and,  though  a  motor  can  get  along  it,  some  time  will  elapse 
before  it  is  finished.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  complete  it  before  the  new 
President  arrived  last  July,  as  it  was  expected  that  his  assumption  of 
office  would  involve  the  dismissal  of  the  then  Prefect  of  Rio  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  spending  too  much  public  money.  That  is  exactly  what  did 
happen,  and  there  really  is  something  in  the  charge  of  extravagance  ;  all 
the  roads  outside  the  city  zigzagging  up  the  mountains  or,  like  the  Avenida 
Niemeyer,  round  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  must  have  been  made  at  enormous 
expense,  and  are  used  almost  entirely  for  pleasure  purposes.  The  gradient 
in  most  places  is  very  steep,  the  roads  bristle  with  hairpin  bends,  and 
quite  half  of  them  have  been  cut  through  solid  rock.  They  are  wonderful 
examples  of  engineering. 

On  my  first  evening  ashore  Sir  Alexander  took  me  for  a  couple  of 
hours  in  his  car  along  the  Niemeyer  and  through  some  of  the  country 
beyond,  and  next  day,  Sunday,  5th  October,  we  motored  up  some  of  the 
hills,  taking  our  lunch  with  us.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience  winding  up 
those  roads  in  a  perfectly  running,  high-powered  car,  and  every  twenty 
minutes  or  so  there  was  a  new  view  or  something  interesting  to  see.  The 
Vista  Chinesa  ('  Chinese  View  ')  was  our  first  stopping  place.  A  summer- 
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house  has  been  built  here  after  the  fashion  of  a  Chinese  pagoda  on  an 
open  space  at  one  of  the  hairpin  bends,  where  the  road  leaves  the  moun- 
tain forest  and  comes  out  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  on  the  hillside.  From 
there  one  sees  a  large  part  of  Rio  spread  out  below  one,  a  wonderful  white 
and  red  and  blue  and  terra-cotta  roofed  city,  broken  up  by  open  spaces, 
parks,  race-courses,  and  relieved  by  palm  trees  and  vegetation  of  every 
conceivable  kind.  Beyond  that  the  harbour  and  islands,  with  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  Corcovadeo,  and  other  huge  masses  of  granite  sharply  outlined 
against  the  blue  water  of  the  harbour.  In  the  farther  distance  more  steep 
hills,  range  after  range  of  them  fading  away  into  the  distance  and  remind- 
ing one  of  the  coloured  Japanese  paintings  of  Fujiyama  without  the  wisp 
of  smoke  at  the  top.  It  was  indescribably  beautiful. 

After  that  we  lunched  at  the  Mesa  di  Imperador,  not  a  hotel  but  a 
beautiful  pergola  built  by  the  roadside  with  a  stone  table  and  wooden 
benches,  and  with  ghmpses  through  the  trees  of  the  same  view  as  from  the 
Vista  Chinesa,  about  half  a  mile  lower  down.  From  there  we  dropped  down 
rapidly  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  through  forest  all  the  time,  then 
up  another  hill,  and  passing  on  our  left  across  the  valley  a  house  built 
originally  by  a  nephew  of  Admiral  Cochrane,  the  first  Lord  Dundonald, 
whose  name  is  intimately  bound  up  with  Brazilian  history.  There  are 
many  descendants  of  his  in  Rio,  and  the  name,  pronounced  '  Cochrarnee/ 
is  still  in  use.  The  house  had  fallen  into  disrepair  and  has  recently  been 
restored  by  some  of  the  descendants.  Above  the  house  rises  the  Gavea, 
another  rocky  hill,  terminating  in  a  curious  flat  top  from  which  the  cliffs 
fall  away  on  either  side  in  a  manner  which  reminds  one  of  the  topsail  of  a 
square-rigged  ship.  '  Gavea  '  is  the  Portuguese  for  '  topsail.' 

A  further  drive  took  us  through  the  village  of  Tijuca  to  Excelsior,  an 
even  more  magnificent  edition  of  the  Vista  Chinesa,  passing  on  the  way  a 
waterfall — Cascatina — quite  like  Powerscourt,  but  not  so  high.  Then  home 
for  tea  by  the  Rua  Gavea  and  the  Avenida  Niemeyer  once  more. 

Being  early  spring  in  Brazil  there  was  not  much  life  in  the  woods  ; 
one  missed  the  singing  frogs  and  crickets  of  the  West  Indies,  and  birds 
were  rare.  There  were  blue  butterflies,  however,  in  profusion,  mostly  about 
the  size  of  one's  hand,  and  I  saw  one  gorgeous  bright  yellow  one,  measuring 
four  or  five  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  There  are  snakes  and  monkeys,  but  one 
doesn't  see  much  of  them,  and  a  few  chameleons  and  lizards.  Very  few 
flowers  were  out,  but  the  vegetation  was  wonderful ;  every  species  of  palm 
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and  fern  seems  to  grow,  and  the  whole  forest  seems  Hke  a  vast  botanical 
garden.  I  didn't  see,  but  only  heard  about,  the  wonderful  flower  which 
changes  colour ;  it  is  white  when  first  plucked,  and,  if  one  uses  it  for  a 
table  decoration,  by  the  end  of  dinner  it  is  red — rather  upsetting  for  any- 
one who  may  have  had  too  many  whiskys-and-sodas. 

Next  day  Sir  Alexander's  car  was  at  my  disposal,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion I  took  Jeffrey  Hale,  one  of  our  Canadian  guests  on  board,  and  three 
of  the  'snotties,'  Drawbridge,  Evans,  and  Koelle,  for  the  same  run  as  we 
had  done  the  day  before.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  had  changed  for 
the  worse,  and  a  mist  had  settled  down  on  the  hills,  completely  blotting 
out  the  view  from  both  the  Vista  Chinesa  and  Excelsior. 

I  lunched  most  days  at  the  Club  Centrale  in  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
the  Regent  Street  of  the  city,  and  met  a  great  many  interesting  men,  some 
American  and  some  Enghsh,  but  all  intimately  connected  with  the  creation 
of  modern  Rio.  The  story  of  one  man,  an  American  called  Gordon,  is  more 
like  a  fairy  tale  than  anything  else.  He  is  a  mining  engineer  by  profession, 
and  first  came  out  to  Brazil  forty  odd  years  ago.  His  work  led  him  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  sea  sand  close  to  Bahia,  in  which  he  suspected  the 
presence  of  thorium.  He  shipped  a  couple  of  tons  of  it  to  New  York  for 
further  analysis,  and  his  suspicions  were  confirmed,  but  he  was  told  that 
the  demand  for  thorium  was  so  small  that  he  had  sent  enough  to  last  for 
years.  Not  long  afterward  a  German  or  Austrian  invented  the  incan- 
descent gas  mantle,  a  large  and  essential  element  in  which  is  thorium. 
Gordon  saw  his  opportunity  and  quietly  started  shipping  Bahia  sand  to 
Hamburg  as  ballast — freight  free.  This  went  on  for  years  and  Gordon  piled 
up  a  pretty  considerable  fortune.  Then  the  State  Government  of  Bahia  got 
suspicious  of  his  actions,  the  Federal  Government  also  got  wind  of  it,  and 
both  started  scrapping  with  each  other  and  with  Gordon.  The  latter 
eventually  got  concessions  from  both,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  an  extremely 
wealthy  man.  A  book  called  WO^,  by  Maurice  Drake,  tells  an  exactly 
similar  story  and,  as  a  romance,  is  well  worth  reading.  "  WO^  "  is  the 
chemical  formula  for  tungsten,  an  essential  factor  in  the  making  of  armour 
plates  and  high  speed  steel. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  himself  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern 
Rio.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  nationality,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
Light  and  Power  Company  since  its  inception.  He  now  controls  the 
whole  of  the  Rio  and,  I  think,  Sao  Paulo  tramway,  telephone,  gas,  and 
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electric  light  services,  and  some  of  the  interior  train  services  and  long 
distance  telephones.  Rio  is  the  most  wonderfully  illuminated  city ;  there 
are  electric  or  gas  standards — mostly  the  former — every  25  or  30  yards 
down  the  centre  and,  if  the  road  is  broad,  down  each  side  as  well,  of  every 
Rua  and  Avenida ;  and  electric  lighting  is  carried  far  out  along  some  of 
the  country  roads.  The  tram  service  seems  extremely  efficient,  and  strikes 
in  any  section  of  the  Light  and  Power  Company's  undertakings  are  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  men  are  well  and  considerately  treated,  and  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  years  back,  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  agitators, 
who  are  mostly  discharged  employees,  blackguards,  anarchists,  and 
thieves  of  all  kinds,  have  succeeded  in  getting  Sir  Alexander's  men  '  out.' 
Without  them  a  general  strike  in  Rio  is  out  of  the  question,  as  very  few 
pubUc  services  would  be  involved. 

The  Avenida  Atlantica  at  night  is  known  as  Rio's  '  Collar  of  Pearls.' 
Every  25  yards  is  an  electric  light  standard  carrying  three  triangularly 
placed  globes,  about  a  foot  across.  The  effect  at  night,  especially  looking 
from  one  end  of  its  3-mile  length,  is  just  like  a  pearl  necklace.  Before  the 
globes  were  frosted  recently  it  was  Rio's  "  Collar  of  Diamonds."  The  place 
is  a  very  favourite  Sunday  rendezvous  for  both  motorists — who  are  legion, 
every  one  has  a  car,  and  there  are  taxis  in  profusion — and  pedestrians.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Monte  Pincio  in  Rome  and  the  Corso  of  Naples.  Motors 
are  an  introduction  of  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  Sir  Alexander's  car,  a  15 
White  Steamer,  in,  I  think,  1904,  was  actually  the  second  to  be  registered. 
The  driving  is  excellent,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  unneces- 
sary horn-blowing.  There  is  also  another  very  good  rule  ;  if  a  car  is  over- 
taking a  tram  and  the  latter  stops,  the  car  must  stop  too,  and  must  not  go 
on  again  until  the  tram  does.  Passengers  getting  off  the  trams  needn't 
worry  about  being  run  over,  and  there's  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  rule. 

The  following  day  I  lunched  at  the  Club  Centrale  with  Sir  Alexander 
and  some  of  his  friends,  Mr  Tarver  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Company — 
the  "  Western,"  a  British  company — Mr  Jenkins  of  Lamport  &  Holt's 
S.S.  Company,  and  Mr  Huntres,  an  American  and  one  of  the  principal 
managers  of  the  Light  and  Power  Company.  Afterward  Mr  Huntres  came 
with  us  while  we  motored  round  the  Commercial  Docks,  one  of  the  tram- 
way terminal  stations,  and  the  gas  works.  What  struck  me  most  was  the 
perfect  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  everything,  even  at  the  dock  warehouses, 
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which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  efficient  organization  and  management. 
The  terminal  station  from  outside  looked  more  like  a  National  Picture 
Gallery  than  a  building  full  of  dynamos  and  switchboards,  and  one  could 
walk  through  the  gas  works  in  the  cleanest  of  white  suits  without  any  fear 
of  getting  dirty.  We  drove  back  to  the  Club  again  through  the  grounds  of 
what  used  to  be  the  Emperor's  Palace,  but  is  now  a  public  park,  the  palace 
itself  being  a  National  Museum.  The  last  Emperor  of  Brazil  abdicated  by 
popular  request  in  1889. 

After  that  the  car  was  at  my  disposal,  and  I  picked  up  a  tennis  party 
from  the  ship  at  the  Club,  and  took  them  out  to  the  Club  Paysandu,  where 
a  very  hospitable  Mrs  Gwyther  was  giving  a  tea  and  tennis  party.  Rain 
started  when  we  had  been  there  an  hour,  so  there  was  more  tea  than  tennis. 

In  the  evening  we  dined  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Sylvester,  Americans,  also 
connected  with  the  Light  and  Power  Company.  They  were  giving  a  fare- 
well dinner  to  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr  Morgan,  and  many  interest- 
ing people  were  there.  We  sat  down,  eighteen,  to  dinner  at  a  huge  round 
table,  so  big  that  Mrs  Sylvester  told  us  she  always  had  to  get  on  to  it  to 
arrange  the  flowers  in  the  middle.  Admiral  Bryan,  head  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Mission  to  Brazil,  and  Captain  Hill,  the  United  States  Naval 
Attache,  were  among  the  guests.  After  dinner  some  played  bridge  and  the 
rest  of  us  roulette,  I  winning  the  large  sum  of  1200  reis — approximately 
IS.  2d.  Two  old  acquaintances  from  the  "  Renown's  "  trip  to  Lisbon  with 
the  Brazilian  President,  Dr  Epitacio  Pessoa,  were  there — Captain  and 
Madame  Burlamaqui,  the  former  Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  President, 
and  the  latter  a  great  personal  friend  of  Madame  Pessoa.  Altogether  a  very 
enjoyable  evening,  midnight  and  the  end  coming  much  too  soon. 

Brazilian  government  and  politics  are  in  a  queer  state  as  we  in 
England  regard  such  matters.  The  President  is  practically  an  autocrat 
the  Ministers  are  all  his  nominees,  and  the  National  Assembly  or  Parha- 
ment,  although  elected,  is  always  subservient  to  his  wishes.  Every  man 
above  a  certain  age  who  can  read  and  write  has  a  vote,  but  the  results  of 
elections  are  apparently  *  arranged '  beforehand,  and  the  electors  vote 
for  whomsoever  they  are  told.  The  Ministers  are  practically  glorified 
secretaries  to  the  President.  However,  everything  seems  to  go  all  right, 
and  revolutions,  which  one  always  used  to  associate  with  the  South 
American  States,  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  Brazil.  The  United  States  have 
a  big  and  increasing  influence,  and  I  think  we  made  a  mistake  in  not 
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competing  with  them  for  the  despatch  of  the  Naval  Mission.  Coffee  is  the 
principal  export,  and  the  country  supplies  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
demand.  Cattle-raising  and  export  also  flourish,  and  rubber  is  grown  in 
Per  a. 

Next  day,  8th  October,  was  a  dies  non  as  far  as  expeditions  were 
concerned.  I  lunched  at  the  Club  Centrale,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
reading  a  book  and  listening  to  the  South  Atlantic  surf  on  the  sands 
opposite  the  house.  Sir  Alexander  took  me  in  the  evening  to  dinner  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  with  a 
very  wealthy  membership.  Like  most  of  Rio  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  money, 
and  the  interior  decorations  and  furniture  were  really  beautiful,  if  a  little 
too  gold  and  gaudy.  We  met  Sir  Ralph  Paget,  the  British  Ambassador, 
and  Captain  Paget,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  Club  before  dinner,  both 
had  come  down  to  the  "  Renown  "  from  Trinidad.  They  were  dining  with 
a  Mr  Walter,  and  Captain  Taylor  and  his  son  were  also  of  the  party.  Some 
of  the  President's  staff  who  had  been  with  us  on  the  Lisbon  trip,  were  also 
there,  and  I  recognized  Nabuco,  Azevedo,  and  Catta  Preta  and  his  wife. 

After  an  excellent  dinner  we  looked  in  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  where  a 
musical  comedy  called  Eva  was  being  given  in  Italian.  Good  singing,  good 
music  by  Franz  Lehar,  the  Austrian  composer  of  the  Merry  Widow,  and 
bad  acting  were  the  outstanding  features.  Still,  it  was  an  experience,  and 
the  stage  and  what  went  on  there  compared  very  favourably  with  the 
only  opera  I  saw  at  the  San  Carlo  Opera  House  in  Naples.  The  audience 
was  entirely  Italian,  except  for  ourselves.  We  stayed  for  one  act  only,  and 
got  home  to  bed  about  eleven. 

The  weather  up  to  this  time  had  been  very  doubtful  with  a  great 
deal  of  rain  and  mist  since  Sunday,  but  next  morning  was  brighter  and 
more  promising,  although  the  hills  were  still  capped  with  white  clouds. 
However,  the  promise  didn't  materialize,  and  it  remained  dull  and  cloudy 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  rained  in  the  evening.  The  P.M.O.,  White,  came 
out  to  lunch  and  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on.  My  stay  ashore  had  done 
any  amount  of  good,  and  he  strongly  advised  my  remaining  till  the  last 
possible  moment,  and  absolutely  vetoed  any  thought  of  returning  to  duty. 
We  took  the  afternoon  quietly,  after  lunch,  talking,  reading,  and  sleeping 
till  4  o'clock,  when  we  had  tea,  and  then  went  back  into  Rio,  White  going 
to  a  reception  and  dance  in  our  honour  at  the  Naval  Club,  and  myself  to 
the  Club  Centrale  to  wait  for  Sir  Alexander. 
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A  Mr  Mackinley  came  out  with  us  and  dined.  He  is  a  big  coffee 
exporter  and  one  of  the  longest  established  Britishers  in  Brazil.  A  great 
deal  of  his  business  before  the  war  was  with  Germany,  and  the  fact  that 
when  France  and  Germany  went  to  war  he  received  immediate  detailed 
telegraphic  instructions  from  his  German  correspondents  with  regard  to 
shipments  and  cables  to  Hamburg  is  interesting  additional  evidence  of 
Germany's  expectation  of  war  or  of  her  non-anticipation  of  England's 
entry  into  it. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  meeting  and  talking  to  Englishmen  and 
British  subjects  of  all  kinds  abroad  and  in  the  colonies.  Their  patriotism 
and  the  interest  taken  in  internal  affairs  at  home  are  by  no  means  inspired 
by  their  possible  reaction  on  purely  business  matters.  No  one  ever  coined 
a  truer  phrase  than  Kipling  when  he  wrote,  "  What  do  they  know  of 
England  who  only  England  know  ?  "  You've  got  to  go  abroad  and  meet 
and  talk  to  the  Britisher  abroad  to  realize  all  that  the  British  Empire 
means  and  how  well  worth  while  it  is  to  struggle  and  work  to  keep  her  in 
the  place  to  which  she  has  won.  I'm  prepared  to  wager  that  far  more 
interest  was  taken  in  Rio  in  the  big  railway  strike  that  has  just  finished  at 
home  than  was  taken  by  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  in  England. 
They  looked  on  it  probably  almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  convenience  ;  the  Britisher  in  Rio  looked  on  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  effect  on  the  whole  country  and  the  Empire.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
world  tour  of  the  Empire  and  foreign  countries  where  we  have  interests, 
such  as  Brazil — an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  Englishman  and 
a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  anyone  who  is  to  take  a  public  position  or  a 
prominent  post  at  home  or  in  the  Government.  Do  you  realize  that  Sir 
Alexander's  Company  lights  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Rio  with  its  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  inside  and  outside — and  Ri«j  is  said  to  be  the  best  lighted  city 
in  the  world — runs  all  the  trams  (there  are  normally  500  on  the  streets 
at  a  time),  provides  all  the  gas  for  cooking  and,  where  necessary,  for 
lighting — this  normally  with  EngUsh  coal — runs  the  whole  telephone 
system,  including  long  distance  Hues  to  Santos,  and  owns  and  manages 
some  of  the  railways  ?  All  this  with  British  capital  and  in  the  most 
wonderful  city  in  the  world.  Isn't  it  worth  keeping  ?  And  can  we  keep  it 
when,  as  now,  the  Company  has  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  coal  and 
supplies,  copper  wire,  lamp  standards,  machinery,  and  so  forth,  because 
production  has  fallen  so  low  at  home  that  England  cannot  supply  these 
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things  ?  An  Englishman  once  said  to  a  Brazilian,  "  If  the  Light  and  Power 
Company  ceased  operations,  in  six  months  you'd  all  be  up  the  trees 
cracking  nuts."  The  remark  finished  his  career  in  Brazil  and  wasn't 
quite  fair  to  the  Brazilians,  but  it  had  the  elements  of  truth  in  it.  And  yet 
we  allow  America  to  send  a  Naval  Mission  to  Brazil.  Our  Ambassador's 
salary  is  only  £3000  a  year — why  not  £4000  anyway  ? — and  there  is  at 
present  no  proper  Embassy.  There's  no  sense  in  it,  A  message  such  as 
King  George  V's  "  Wake  up,  England,"  in  1905,  is  badly  wanted  now  ; 
perhaps  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  will  deliver  it  when  he  returns  from 
Canada.  Most  people  at  home  were  surprised  at  Canada's  magnificent 
efforts  during  the  war,  but  if  you  attempt  to  congratulate  a  Canadian  on 
it  he  will  only  feel  insulted  that  you  could  have  even  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.  I  believe  the  Irish  question  might  be  solved  by 
shipping  De  Valera,  Devlin,  Dillon,  Carson,  and  the  rest  to  Rio,  and  tell 
them  how  British  capital,  starting  fifteen  years  ago  with  the  purchase  of 
the  then  filthy  mule  trams,  created  this  wonderful  town.  It's  pure  romance, 
and  they  might  be  brought  to  see  how  well  worth  while  it  would  be  to 
pull  together  for  the  Empire  which  can  do  these  things. 

nth  October  1919 — At  Rio  de  Janeiro 
I  started  this  letter  last  Sunday,  5th  October,  and  as  it  is  more  or  less 
up-to-date  it  may  be  continued  in  the  form  of  a  diary. 

Yesterday  it  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  take  Captain  Taylor, 
Commander  Campbell,  and  Surgeon  Lieutenant-Commander  White  up 
the  hills  to  the  Vista  Chinesa  and  Tijuca  in  Sir  Alexander's  car.  He  was  not 
able  to  come  himself  owing  to  pressure  of  work  prior  to  his  departure  for 
England  at  the  end  of  the  month,  so  we  lunched  alone  at  his  house,  and 
started  off  about  two  o'clock.  It  was  a  slightly  better  day,  and  the  sea  and 
Rio  were  visible  from  the  Vista  Chinesa,  but  not  the  distant  hills  ;  nor  were 
we  able  to  go  to  the  waterfall  or  Excelsior  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
roads  after  the  recent  rain.  However,  we  had  a  good  run  and  got  home 
again  about  4.40  for  tea. 

In  the  evening  Sir  Ralph  Paget,  the  British  Ambassador,  Captain 
Paget,  a  Captain  and  Mrs  Cunningham,  Mrs  Huntres,  Captain  Taylor  and 
his  son,  a  Contessa,  whose  name  I  did  not  catch,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  Hon.  Irene  Gage,  came  to  dinner  prior  to  going  on  to  a  dance  at  the 
Country  Club  organized  very  largely  by  Sir  Alexander.  Miss  Gage,  from  all 
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accounts,  is  a  person  to  avoid,  unless  one  is  gifted  with  an  unlimited  store 
of  energy.  She  is  reputed  to  be  able  to  keep  things  going  to  some  effect, 
will  dance,  play  tennis,  bathe,  or  do  anything  else  energetic  all  day  and 
most  of  the  night,  and  will  have  you  out  of  bed  the  next  morning  at  5.30 
ready  to  start  again.  The  British  and  American  youth  of  Nictheroy,  the 
district  across  the  harbour  where  she  is  staying,  are  reputed  to  be  dying 
of  athlete's  heart  after  the  dance  she  had  been  leading  them  for  the  last 
few  months.  Unfortunately,  she  crocked  up  herself  with  the  same  complaint 
during  a  moonlight  bathing  picnic  on  the  Nictheroy  side  a  few  days  before 
we  left.  But  as  Kipling  says,  "  That  is  another  story." 

The  Country  Club  dance  was  a  great  success — a  purely  English- 
speaking  party,  and  therefore  a  relief  after  entirely  BraziHan  gatherings. 
The  BraziUans  were  very  hospitable  to  us,  but  talking  slow  English  or  the 
average  naval  officer's  bad  French  gets  very  tiring.  A  large  part  of  the 
British  and  American  colonies  were  there  at  the  beginning  and  more  came 
on  after  a  concert  our  theatrical  party  had  been  giving  at  Rio,  in  aid  of  the 
Missions  to  Seamen.  White  would  not  let  me  dance  or  run  any  risk  of 
getting  over  tired,  so  I  came  away  shortly  after  midnight  when  everything 
was  still  in  full  swing.  Sir  Alexander  said  he  did  not  get  home  till  about 
2.30  a.m.,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  end  then. 

Another  event  on  this  day  was  a  luncheon  given  to  200  of  our  petty 
officers  and  men  on  board  the  Brazilian  battleship  "  Minas-Geraes,"  fol- 
lowed by  games  and  sports  of  various  kinds.  From  all  accounts  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  most  successful  function.  Everybody  spoke  very  highly 
afterward  of  the  excellent  sporting  instincts  of  the  Brazilians,  especially 
during  a  game  of  water-polo  ;  our  men  had  not  played  the  game  before, 
or  at  any  rate  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  "  Minas  "  team  could 
have  waltzed  round  them  all  the  time.  They  contented  themselves,  how- 
ever, with  giving  our  fellows  a  real  good  game  and  not  worrying  about 
how  many  goals  they  scored  until  the  very  end,  when  they  let  themselves 
go  and  showed  how  the  game  really  could  be  played.  The  Brazilians,  I 
believe,  compare  very  favourably  with  the  other  South  American  States 
in  this  matter,  and  are  the  holders  of  the  South  American  Football  Cup, 
in  the  final  for  which  they  beat  the  Argentir^.  Football  is  quite  as 
popular  a  game  out  here  as  in  England.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  "  Minas- 
Geraes  "  presented  our  men  with  a  very  fine  silver  cup  as  a  memento  of 
the  occasion  and  as  a  token  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  Navies. 
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Captain  Burlamaqui  also  very  kindly  gave  us  a  small  cup  from  the  Boto- 
fogo  Football  Club,  of  which  he  was  President. 

12th  October  1919 — At  Rio  de  Janeiro 
I  took  yesterday  fairly  quietly,  lunching  at  the  Club  Centrale,  and 
coming  home  afterward  giving  some  of  the  officers  a  lift  to  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Station  on  the  way.  Sugar  Loaf  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
steepest  of  the  hills  round  which  Rio  is  built ;  the  top  is  reached  in  two 
stages  by  means  of  baskets,  rather  Hke  the  basket  of  a  balloon,  which  are 
drawn  up  on  long  spans  of  wire  at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  to  the 
horizontal.  It  looks  very  dangerous  but,  I  believe,  there  has  never  been 
an  accident. 

In  the  evening  Jeffrey  Hale  and  Lieutenant  Hanson  came  out  to 
dinner,  and  we  played  cut-throat  bridge  afterward,  the  intended  fourth, 
Noakes,  not  having  turned  up.  Sir  Alexander  dined  on  board  the  ship 
with  the  Captain. 

i^th  October  1919 — At  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Yesterday,  after  two  successive  late  nights,  we  took  advantage  of  its 
being  Sunday  to  breakfast  rather  later  than  our  usual  8.15  a.m.,  and  left 
the  house  at  10.45  3^-n^-  to  go  up  the  Corcovado,  another  precipitous  hill 
rising  practically  from  the  city  itself.  Anibel,  Sir  Alexander's  chauffeur, 
having  had  rather  a  strenuous  week — thanks  to  me  principally — had  been 
given  the  whole  day  off,  so  the  first  part  of  our  journey  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  Rua  Aqueducta  was  done  by  taxi.  There  we  transferred  to  a  tram 
which  carried  us  slowly  up  the  hill  through  the  higher  part  of  the  resi- 
dential quarter  of  Rio,  across  a  bridge  which  carries  a  now  disused  portion 
of  the  aqueduct  which  used  to  supply  the  city  with  all  its  water,  eventually 
reaching  Silvester,  the  half-way  station  on  the  cog  railway  which  goes  to 
the  top  of  the  Corcovado.  About  fifteen  minutes  on  this  railway  brought 
us  to  the  summit  where,  as  at  Excelsior  and  the  Vista  Chinesa,  we  looked 
down  over  the  whole  of  Rio,  and  in  addition  could  see  the  whole  of  the 
harbour  with  the  "  Renown  "  looking  lost  and  insignificant.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  but  the  haze  prevented  our  seeing  the  very  distant  hills 
toward  Petropolis.  It  seemed  abnost  an  insult  to  try  and  photograph 
that  view  with  a  2 A  Kodak.  After  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  top  we 
rejoined  the  train  and  retraced  our  steps — or  cogs,  I  suppose  I  should  say — 
for  five  minutes  or  so,  and  had  an  excellent  lunch  with  an  omelette  aux 
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fines  herbes,  which  must  surely  have  been  made  by  an  Italian,  at  the 
Paineiras  Hotel.  It  was  deUghtfuUy  cool  there  on  an  open  verandah  bring- 
ing the  head  of  the  steep  valley  between  the  Corcovado  and  its  neighbour. 
The  brows  of  the  two  hills  seemed  to  form  a  sort  of  funnel  which  caught 
all  the  available  breeze.  Mr  and  Mrs  Huntres  have  built  a  house  for  summer 
use  just  above  the  hotel,  and  were  there  for  the  week-end  getting  ready 
for  the  hot  weather  ;  so  we  looked  in  on  them  for  a  short  time  after  lunch, 
finding  also  Captain  Hill,  the  American  Naval  Attach^,  and  his  wife. 
Mrs  Huntres  very  kindly  took  me  all  over  the  house,  which  must  be 
extremely  comfortable  with  every  possible  modern  convenience  and  some 
really  beautiful  old  and  new  rosewood  furniture.  There  was  practically  no 
glass  in  any  of  the  windows,  very  fine  wire-netting  being  used  instead,  so 
as  to  let  Hght  and  air  in  and  keep  out  snakes  and  tarantulas.  The  latter  is 
a  horrible  looking  beast ;  one  I  saw  at  St  Kitts,  which  invaded  the  Adminis- 
trator's drawing-room  just  as  we  were  waiting  to  go  in  to  dinner  one  night, 
was  about  two  inches  long  and  probably  between  five  and  six  inches  if 
you  included  his  legs ;  he  was  just  like  a  particularly  repulsive  looking, 
brown,  hairy  spider.  There  are  other  spiders,  too,  in  those  parts,  piebald 
creatures,  but  though  they  are  often  bigger  than  a  tarantula  they  are 
harmless. 

After  that  we  went  for  a  short  walk  round  the  hillside  along  a  path 
that  was  originally  made  to  facilitate  inspection  of  the  aqueduct,  this 
part  of  which  still  helps  to  supply  the  higher  parts  of  Rio.  There  was  dense 
forest  on  either  side  of  us  with  every  possible  kind  of  tropical  tree  from  an 
acacia  to  a  cocoanut  palm,  and  every  now  and  then  we  got  glimpses  of 
Rio,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  South  Atlantic — we  could  hear  the  surf  on  the 
beach  three  or  four  miles  away — and  the  Gavea.  In  some  places  the  path 
became  a  row  of  planks  resting  on  an  iron  framework  embedded  in  the 
face  of  almost  vertical  rock.  We  couldn't  go  far  as  I  was  still  not  up 
to  very  much  exercise,  so  we  caught  the  4.30  train  back  to  a  very 
welcome  tea. 

In  the  evening  Mr  and  Mrs  Sylvester,  Mr  and  Mrs  Ronald  M'Neil,  and 
Major  Chaplin,  another  of  our  Canadian  guests  in  the  "  Renown,"  came 
to  dinner. 

14th  October  1919 — At  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Yesterday  was  our  last  day  in  Rio,  and  I  did  nothing  after  lunch  at 
the  Club.  Sir  Alexander  went  on  board  the  ship  in  the  afternoon  to  our 
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official  reception,  which  by  all  accounts  appears  to  have  been  unusually 
successful ;  quite  a  thousand  people  came,  and  were  shown  over  the  ship. 
After  dinner  I  said  good-bye  to  my  host  and  caught  the  ii  o'clock  boat 
off,  having  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  ten  days  ashore,  and  left  most  of 
the  discomforts  of  dysentery  behind. 

Picking  up  a  submarine  cable  with  one  anchor  and  fouling  the  other 
one  by  some  means  delayed  our  sailing,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at 
11.30  a.m.,  and  it  was  2  p.m.  before  we  were  under  way  on  our  eight  days' 
trip  back  to  Trinidad, 

22nd  October  1919 — At  Trinidad 
We  arrived  at  Trinidad  again  this  evening  after  an  uneventful  but  very 
hot  passage,  during  which  we  altered  our  course  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
look  for  the  s.s.  "  Kerasaspa,"  who  was  reported  in  need  of  assistance. 
When  found  she  had  completed  her  repairs  and  did  not  require  our  help — 
another  chance  of  some  salvage  gone. 

2yth  November — At  Sea 

Our  visits  to  Trinidad  and  New  York  are  now  over,  and  we  are  once 
more  rolling  home  with  the  strains  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  and  "  The  Girl 
I  left  behind  me  "  still  echoing  in  some  of  our  brains. 

Of  Trinidad  it  is  impossible  to  say  all  that  could  be  said,  except  that 
it  was  perhaps  a  good  thing  we  didn't  stay  longer.  Complications  would 
most  certainly  have  arisen  in  the  end.  Everybody  there  was  almost  too 
good  to  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  in  detail  into  the  innumerable  parties, 
picnics,  and  dances  which  made  our  sixteen  days  there  so  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  A  separate  article  in  this  magazine  seems  to  say  all  there  is  to 
be  said. 

New  York  also  at  this  short  distance  of  time  seems  to  be  quite  inde- 
scribable. Every  minute  of  every  day  was  full  and  our  days  ended  reluct- 
antly somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4  a.m.         **^ 

It  is  only  fair  to  ourselves  to  state  that  the  "  Renown  "  was  not 
sent  to  New  York  for  propaganda  purposes  in  any  shape  or  form.  No 
Admiralty  entertainment  allowance  was  given  to  us,  but  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  if  our  visit  there  was  the  means  of  altering  the  unfavourable 
opinions  about  us  which  may  have  existed  in  any  American  minds  to  the 
same  extent  as  we  altered  some  of  our  views  of  America  and  the  Americans, 
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then  inestimable  good  must  have  been  done  in  the  cause  of  international 
friendship. 

Enough  said.  The  Americans  took  us  into  their  hearts  and  into  their 
homes  and  their  hotels,  and  made  us  free  of  all  their  entertainments  and 
amusements.  They  opened  their  purses  to  the  widest  limit  and  thousands 
of  dollars  must  have  been  spent  on  our  entertainment  alone — quite  apart 
from  the  ofi&cial  and  civic  entertainment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

We  arrived  on  12th  November,  a  Wednesday  ;  H.R.H.  arrived  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  the  i8th,  and  we  sailed  with  him  for  HaUfax  and 
home  on  22nd  November.  Between  those  dates  life  for  us  was  one 
glorious  round  of  pure  enjoyment. 

For  the  ship's  company  there  was  a  special  Sunday  performance  of 
the  Magic  Melody  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  and  when  one  recollects  that 
Sunday  is  the  only  non-working  day  in  '  The  Profession,'  our  thanks  for 
this  ought  to  be  more  than  redoubled.  Other  theatres,  including  the 
Hippodrome,  the  Eltinge,  the  Rialto,  the  Rivoli,  etc.,  placed  a  certain 
number  of  seats  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  and  men  at  every  performance. 
Miss  Peggy  Wood  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre  gave  some  of  us  two  boxes  one 
night,  and  had  them  specially  decorated  with  British  and  American  ensigns. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  necessary  for  an  officer  or  man  in  uniform  to  present 
himself  at  a  theatre  in  order  to  be  given  a  seat. 

There  was  also  a  dance  for  the  ship's  company  at  the  Riverside 
Community  House,  and  another  given  by  the  Women's  Auxihary  Army 
Corps.  A  large  number  of  tickets  for  the  Horse  Show  in  Madison  Square 
Gardens  were  also  sent  to  us,  and  there  were  several  official  dinner-parties — 
two  in  particular,  given  by  Mr  Rodman  Wanamaker  and  Rear-Admiral 
Glennon,  were  very  big  functions  and  went  off  most  successfully.  Mr 
Wanamaker  was  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Admiral 
Glennon  was  in  command  of  the  Third  Naval  District. 

But  in  addition  to  these  public  and  semi-public  functions  a  great 
deal  of  entertaining  was  done  by  private  individuals.  Mr  and  Mrs  E.  J. 
Barber,  friends  of  Jeffrey  Hale,  took  about  six  of  us  in  hand  and  gave  us 
an  absolutely  first-class  time.  They  arranged  either  a  theatre  or  dinner  or 
both  for  us  every  evening,  and  we  generally  ended  up  with  supper  in  the 
Crystal  Room  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  and  danced  till  2  a.m.,  occasionally 
going  on  to  the  Ziegfried  Midnight  Frolic,  the  Little  Club,  or  elsewhere 
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afterward.  The  Barbers  also  gave  a  perfect  dance  at  their  house  on  the 
New  Jersey  side,  which  lasted  till  3.30  a.m.,  and  for  which  Mrs  Barber 
had  engaged  the  best  band  in  New  York  from  the  Montmartre  Club. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harding  also  gave  a  dinner-party  at  their  house  in 
Park  Avenue,  and  took  us  afterward  to  a  theatre  and  to  supper  at 
the  Ritz. 

We  were  made  honorary  members  of  all  the  principal  clubs,  a  suite 
of  rooms  was  set  apart  for  our  use  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  six  motor- 
cars were  continuously  at  our  disposal  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Colonel  Helen  Bastedo,  formerly  of  the  Women's  Ambulance  Service.  In 
short,  every  possible  thing  was  done  for  us  both  officially  and  privately, 
and  our  visit  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  far  as  doings  on  board  the  ship  were  concerned,  the  ward-room 
was  generally  full  of  callers  and  friends  who  came  off  to  see  the  ship — we 
were  not  open  to  inspection  by  the  general  public  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  painting  and  cleaning  which  was  necessary  in  consequence  of  our 
stormy  passage  from  Trinidad. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  luncheon,  tea,  and  dinner-parties  on 
board,  and  one  afternoon  fifty  of  the  Magic  Melody  Company  were  invited 
to  tea  as  a  small  return  for  their  show  on  the  first  Sunday.  It  was  a  most 
entertaining  party  and  every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  We  ran 
out  of  our  ready-use  supply  of  whisky  that  afternoon,  and  Lindsay  was, 
as  usual,  kept  extremely  busy  manufacturing  cocktails. 

On  the  same  afternoon  Captain  Butterfield  and  B.  C.  HilHam  of  the 
*'  Lamb's  Club  " — one  of  the  cheeriest  spots  on  earth — had  organized  an 
entertainment  which  was  given  on  the  topmen's  mess  deck,  the  artists 
including  Pearl  White,  who  was  given  a  rousing  reception,  Major  M'Cut- 
cheon,  Robert  Emmett  Keane,  Harrison  Brockbank,  Tom  MacNaughton, 
Johnny  Dooley,  Dorothy  Conelly,  and  many  others.  On  leaving  the  ship 
Pearl  White  was  given  several  very  hearty  and  well- deserved  cheers,  and 
made  a  short  speech  of  thanks  from  the  top  of  the  starboard  foremost 
ladder.  Her  passage  ashore  was  something  like  a  triumphal  procession. 

On  the  same  day  Fay  Bainter  of  East  is  West  and  the  Astor  Theatre, 
and  Peggy  Wood  of  Buddies,  at  the  Selwyn,  had  tea  on  board,  so  we  were 
altogether  a  pretty  merry  party.  Mrs  Treman,  better  known  as  Mrs  Vernon 
Castle,  also  honoured  us  with  a  visit  by  special  invitation  on  another  day. 

A  tribute  must  be  paid  to  Chaplain  Davies  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
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who  made  all  the  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  entertainment  of 
the  ship's  company  and  who  had  his  hands  full  in  consequence.  He  was 
quite  indefatigable  in  seeing  that  everything  was  understood  and  that  all 
arrangements  were  satisfactory.  It  was  through  him  that  the  Magic 
Melody  tea-party  was  arranged  ;  he  was  in  charge  of  it  as  far  as  anyone 
can  be  said  to  have  been  '  in  charge  '  of  such  a  collection  of  effervescent 
beauty  and  talent — with  Julia  Dean  at  their  head. 

Miss  Leonora  Sparkes,  of  Covent  Garden  fame,  also  came  to  tea  that 
afternoon,  and  insisted  on  paying  us  the  compliment  of  being  photo- 
graphed on  the  quarter-deck  with  several  of  the  officers. 

Captain  Evan  Wallace,  M.C.,  of  the  British  Embassy,  was  another 
individual  who  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  see  that  we  all  enjoyed  our 
visit.  The  writer  seems  to  have  heard  of  a  dinner-party  given  by  him  on  a 
Saturday  night  which  started — and  finished — most  successfully. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  New  York  itself,  as  far  as  a  great  many 
of  us  were  concerned,  was  the  Crystal  Room  at  the  Ritz.  We  seemed  to 
live  there,  dancing  on  the  most  perfect  floor  ever  laid — all  the  boards 
ran  the  right  way  all  the  time — the  surface  was  just  wonderful,  the  band 
inspiring  to  the  last  degree.  And  one's  partners — he  who  could  not  enjoy 
every  moment  of  every  dance  with  them  deserves  to  be  cast  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  the  Columbian  Yacht  Club  landing  stage,  and  left  there  to 
freeze  till  a  boat  came  in  to  take  him  to  the  best  place  for  him — bed  and 
oblivion.  "  My  Baby's  Arms,"  "  Dardanella,"  "  Dixie,"  "  Oh,  La,  La, 
Wee,  Wee,"  and  fifty  other  wonderful  dancing  tunes  will  haunt  some  of 
our  memories  for  ever,  and  will  always  conjure  up  simultaneous  visions 
of  the  Crystal  Room  and  Englewood,  and  of  the  delightful  people  we  met 
there  and  who  formed  one  of  the  cheeriest  parties  that  ever  assembled. 

Enough  said.  Some  of  us  said  previously,  "  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
New  York  a  bit."  Now,  in  mid- Atlantic,  we  are  realizing  that  it's  only 
a  short  way  across  and  we're  going  to  cross  again — soon. 

1st  December  1919 — At  Portsmouth 

We  called  at  Hahfax  for  thirty-six  hours  on  our  way  home  for  oil 
and  some  stores,  and  to  enable  H.R.H.  to  attend  a  farewell  dinner  and 
dance  ashore,  and  to  give  a  last  luncheon-party  on  board  for  the  Governor- 
General  and  others  who  had  come  to  say  good-bye. 

The  passage  home  was  excellent  till  we  got  to  the  Channel,  where  a 
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southerly  gale  tried  to  make  things  uncomfortable,  but  did  not  have  much 
success.  V:i^ 

The  "  Constance  "  escorted  us  for  about  700  miles  when  she  was 
reheved  by  the  "  Danae,"  and  returned  to  Halifax.  The  latter  had  left 
HaUfax  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  us. 

At  9  a.m.  on  ist  December  the  "  Renown  "  arrived  at  the  South 
Railway  Jetty.  It  was  a  typically  nasty  EngUsh  winter's  day  and  rain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents. 

Prince  Albert  was  there  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  the  space 
of  about  an  hour  said  good-bye  to  the  ship's  company  and  to  the  officers, 
and  received  an  address  of  welcome  at  the  Town  Hall.  At  10.55  a.m.  he 
left  by  train  for  London  amid  very  hearty  cheers  from  the  officers  and  men. 

****** 

Thus  ends  this  record,  and  with  it  we  reach  the  conclusion  of  what 
must  ever  remain  the  best  and  most  successful  cruise  ever  undertaken  by 
a  British  man-of-war. 


STAFF  OF  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

Chief  of  Staff    -  -    REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  LIONEL  HALSEY,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  R.N. 

Military  Secretary    LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  E.  W.  M.  GRIGG,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.. 
Grenadier  Guards. 

Private  Secretary    SIR  GODFREY  THOMAS,  Bart. 

Naval  A.D.C.  -  -    COMMANDER  DUDLEY  NORTH.  C.M.G..  R.N. 

Equerries CAPTAIN  LORD  CLAUD  N.  HAMILTON.  D.S.O..  M.V.O..  Grenadier 

Guards. 

CAPTAIN  THE  HON.  P.  W.  LEGH,  Grenadier  Guards. 


Canadian  Officer  attached  for  Tour  : — 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  BURSTALL.  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 


The  following  were  also  accommodated  on  board  the  ship  on  various  occasions  : — 

H.E.  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G..  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN.  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  HON.  H.  G.  HENDERSON.  C.V.O.,  Military  Secretary  to 
Governor-General. 

CAPTAIN  MACMILLAN,  Grenadier  Guards.  A.D.C.  to  Governor-General. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  H.  K.  BETHELL,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  Military  Attache  to  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 


Rank. 

Name. 

Seniority. 

Captain 

Ernest  A.  Taylor 

31st  Dec. 

1913 

Commander  (N) 

James  D.  Campbell,  O.B.E. 

30th  June 

1915 

Commander 

Hugh  H.  Rogers,  O.B.E. 

31st  Dec. 

1916 

Lieut.-Commander  (T) 

Charles  0.  Alexander 

15th  June 

1916 

..         (G) 

Arthur  L.  St  G.  Lyster,  D.S.O. 

15th  March 

I  1917 

i>              ., 

Charles  H.  Rolleston 

30th  Jan. 

1918 

Lieutenant 

Francis  B.  Hanson 

ist  Jan. 

1913 

,, 

Arthur  L.  Noakes 

30th  March 

I  1914 

„ 

Robert  D.  OHver,  D.S.C. 

15th  Sept. 

1916 

,, 

Brian  B.  Schofield 

15th  Sept. 

1917 

„ 

John  de  C.  Richards 

15th  May 

1918 

„ 

Leonard  M.  Robinson 

30th  June 

1918 

Engr.  Commander 

John  W.  Milner 

27th  Aug. 

1914 

Engr.  Lieut.-Commander 

Rene  C.  Hugill,  M.V.O.,  O.B.E. 

ist  Jan. 

1916 

Engr.  Lieutenant 

Frank  S.  C.  Pepper 

1st  May 

1918 

(Temp.) 

Horace  Piatt 

15th  June 

1918 

Asst,  Constructor 

Herbert  J.  Watson 

ist  April 

1917 

Captain,  R.M.A. 

Neil  L  Eastman 

30th  Jan. 

1917 

Lieutenant,  R.M.L.L 

Valentine  G.  Clayton 

20th  Sept. 

1916 

Director  of  Music,  Temp. 

Percival  S.  G.  O'Donnell, 

13th  Sept. 

1919 

Lieutenant,  R.M.L.L 

Mus.Bac,  L.R.A.M. 

Chaplain 

Rev.  Walter  F.  Scott,  B.A. 

22nd  Sept. 

1913 

R.C.  Chaplain 

Rev.  Father  Thomas  Bradley 

2nd  Aug. 

1918 

Instr.  Lieutenant  (Temp.) 

Harold  Smith,  D.Sc.  B.A. 

4th  Jan. 

1916 

Paymaster  Commander 

William  Daves 

31st  Aug. 

1909 

Paymaster  Lieutenant 

William  R.  C.  Steele 

15th  Oct. 

1918 

Surg.  Commander 

Alexander  C.  W.  Newport 

2ist  Nov. 

1918 

Surg.  Lieut.-Commander 

Henry  E.  Y.  White,  M.B. 

ist  April 

1919 

Surg.  Lieutenant  (Temp.) 

Maurice  Pearson 

30th  Jan. 

1917 

,,            ,,               ,, 

John  W.  Peden,  M.B. 

29th  April 

1919 

Sub-Lieutenant 

Geoffrey  N.  Oliver 

15th  Sept. 

1917 

>>           ,, 

Rupert  C.  Taylor 

15th  Jan. 

1918 

,,           ,, 

Richard  D.  P.  Hutchinson 

15th  Jan. 

1919 

R.C.N. 

Kenneth  A.  Mackenzie 

15th  March 

1919 

Lieutenant,  R.A.F. 

Hugh  L.  P.  Lester 

24th  Oct. 

1917 

Mate 

Harry  H.  Kent 

22nd  June 

1918 
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Rank. 

Name. 

Seniority. 

Mate  (E) 

Alfred  E.  Kemp 

7th  May 

1917 

„ 

Percy  Warner 

6th  Aug. 

1917 

Act.  Payr.  Sub-Lieut. 

Alfred  G.  Jones 

15th  July 

1919 

Chief  Gunner 

George  E.  Ford 

2nd  July 

1915 

„        „ 

Henry  C.  Newmarch,  M.B.E. 

29th  May 

1919 

Commander  Shipwright 

Thomas  A.  Harris 

13th  Sept. 

1918 

Gunner  (T) 

James  J.  L.  L.  Baker 

i8th  Aug. 

1914 

j» 

John  A.  Robertson 

nth  Aug. 

1915 

Boatswain 

Richard  G.  A.  Smale 

i8th  Dec. 

1913 

,, 

Samuel  Quainton 

17th  May 

1916 

„ 

Michael  Connolly 

25th  June 

1917 

Signal  Boatswain 

Aidan  A.  P.  Hatcher 

2nd  June 

1913 

R.M.  Gunner 

William  Lane 

nth  June 

1915 

>>            »» 

Alfred  F.  Vickery 

15th  June 

1916 

Artificer  Engineer 

Harry  Ayles 

1st  Sept. 

1913 

»»            >» 

Edwin  E.  Wood 

ist  Nov. 

1916 

Henry  J.  Akam 

istDec. 

1916 

>»            •» 

Robert  L.  Brown 

1st  Aug. 

1918 

Wt.  Mech. 

Harry  P.  Spann 

ist  Oct. 

1917 

Wt.  Writer 

Edwin  J.  Southard 

1st  May 

1916 

Wt.  Telegraphist 

Herbert  A.  Pears 

1st  Jan. 

1917 

Wt.  Electrician 

WiUiam  Ford 

20th  June 

1918 

Midshipman 

Thomas  A.  C.  Pakenham 

ist  May 

1917 

" 

Thomas  L.  Alkin 
Grey  A.  Neville 

" 

" 

" 

Robert  S.  D.  Armour 

»» 

„ 

Alexander  B,  Ferguson 

,, 

,, 

»» 

Godfrey  F.  Evans 

,, 

,, 

„ 

Rowan  T.  Hamilton 

15th  Aug. 

1917 

»« 

Harold  E.  Wethered 

,, 

>» 

»» 

William  N.  Drawbridge 

„ 

»t 

Hugh  W.  Bredin 

„ 

„ 

*> 

Reginald  T.  Butler 

15th  Sept. 

1917 

>* 

David  B.  Colley 

,, 

„ 

t» 

Spencer  A.  M.  Thomson 

„ 

>f 

t» 

John  S.  Gamon              > 

„ 

„ 
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Rank. 
Midshipman 


Midshipman,  R.A.N. 


Pay.  Midshipman 


Name. 
Charles  Crawshay 
John  F.  M.  Robertson 
Michael  F.  L.  Henstock 
Geoffrey  Niblett 
William  F.  Hollins 
Charles  J.  Skrine 
Hon.  John  M.  Southwell 
Richard  A.  Knight 
Hugo  M.  C.  lonides 
Percy  G.  Sanderson 
Edward  A.  Eborall 
John  A.  V.  Nisbet 
Hubert  E.  Carse 
Henry  G.  Carter 
Sidney  T.  M.  Gower 
Ronald  B.  A.  Hunt 
Walter  H.  S.  Rands 
Harry  P.  Koelle 


Seniority. 
15th  Sept.  1917 


15th  Nov.   1917 
ist  May      19 18 


15th  June   1918 
ist  Jan.       1919 


i6th  Aug.    1919 


Surgeon-Commander  Newport  left  the  ship  at  Quebec  to  join  H.R.H.'s  Staff ;    he 
rejoined  at  New  York, 

Sub-Lieutenant  Mackenzie  was  taken  ill  while  on  leave  in  Canada  when  the  ship  was 
at  New  York,  and  did  not  return  to  England  with  us. 

Midshipman  Henstock  was  on  leave  in  Valparaiso  when  we  left  England  and  rejoined 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Midshipman  Knight  was  left  behind  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  New  York  as  a  result  of 
a  serious  accident.  {Vide  Editorial.) 

Lieutenant  Geoffrey  Duveen,  R.N.V.R.,  took  passage  to  England  from  New  York  as 
Lieutenant-Commander  Lyster's  guest. 

Engineer-Lieutenant  W.  J.  Shute,  of  H.M.S.  "  Constance,"  took  passage  to  England 
from  Halifax. 
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